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Kansas City’s Len Dawson 


Corning on 
Quarterbacks 


The Noted Artist 
Paints Some of 
the Game’s Best 


Eagles 
vs. Cardinals 


Veterans Stadium 
Nov. 9, 1975 
$1.00 


All signs point 
to the new Volkswagens. 


CHILDREN 
AT_PLAY 


Our dual diagonal braking system 
gives you the protection of a back-up 


circuit. 


BUMP 


The new VWs have suspension sys- 
tems with a coil spring at each wheel 


so you can take bumps in stride. 


Rabbit 


A Rabbit has everything you need 
to help you cope with rough roads 
and hard times—performance, econ- 
omy, and superior handling. 

Plus a lot more. The Rabbit has as 
much head and leg room as some 
mid-size cars. More trunk space (with 
the rear seat folded down) than the 8 
leading economy cars, according to 
Road & Track Magazine's '75 Com- 
parison Road Test. And a hatchback 
at no extra charge. 

No wonder Rabbits are multiplying. 


© 


VW's front-wheel drive pulls you 
around curves instead of pushing. 
Tracking stability is excellent. 


Our new cars get 35 to 38 mpg on the 
hwy., 23 to 24 mpg in the city, based 
on the '75 model Fed. EPA reports. 


Dasher 


Dasher is available as a 5-seater 
family sedan or as a wagon. And even 
though it's big and comfortable in- 
side it's able to deliver incredible 
performance. Its handling is “‘out- 
standing" according to Guide to Car 


PASSING 


ZONE 


Don't worry about acceleration. The 
Rabbit does 0 to 50 in 8.2 seconds, 
Scirocco in 7.5 and Dasher in 9.1. 


FALLING \ 
ROCK / 


Like many racing cars, new VWs have 
rack-and-pinion steering for precise 
control. 


Scirocco 


“The Hot One” is a true 2+ 2 


Sports Coupe with a powerful 1.5- 


liter overhead cam engine. 

And styling created by Giugiaro, 
the man who designed the Maserati. 
Not only is it exciting to look at, the 
sleek wedge styling cuts wind resist- 
ance and improves forward visibility. 

Inside, you'll find the same com- 
bination of style and function. 


Economy. And few sedans can The trim is elegantly smart. 
touch the Dasher's tight-fisted way The hatchback (at no extra charge) 


with a gallon of gas. 


is just plain smart. 


@VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


When the other teams get the Bill 
they pay the price 


Eagles football is 
brought fo you by: 


The price is a dazed ball carrier or 
bopped pass receiver. Middle line 


backer Bill Bergey is a one man % ls McDonald's 
wrecking crew who makes Attila the = 


Hun look like a pacifist. XN 

Join the WiPeople and hear Bill's sonic \ J Chevrolet 
boom on WIP/610. We'll carry every play he P 

of every Eagles game, home and away. i ot a ii 

The pride, the power, the passion of an intimi- (4 p,: 
dating football player and his team come alive 

on 610. Listen for the snap, crackle and pop. cae 


WIP’610 
Eaglesradio 


A Metromedia radio station 


Blue Ribbon 


GOLD 
Pretzels 


For people who hunger 
after victory. 


restaurants that appease 
great hunger and quench 
great thirst. They also welcome the 
American Express® Card. Go eat. 


Peacock Inn. Intersection of 
Rtes, 202 and 363, Valley Forge, Pa., 
265-5566. Every dish is special, 
including a large seafood selection, 
delicious steaks and prime ribs. 


Dilworthtown Inn. Old Wil- 
mington Pike, Brinton Bridge Road, 
West Chester, Pa., 1-399-1390. 
Luncheon, Mon.-Sat.; dinner seven 
nights a week. Open Sun. 3-9. 


Chez Odettes. River Rd., New 
Hope, Pa., 215-862-2432. A Con- 
tinental cuisine featuring filet of sole 
almandine or Provencale, chicken 
Kiev, steak au poivre, and Chateau- 


briand, Prime ribs on weekends. Out- 


door dining. Dancing on weekends. 
Jimmy Duffy’s. On Lancaster 
Pike between Paoli and Berwyn, Pa., 
647-0160. For those who like conver- 
sation, good food and fine service. 


The American Expres 


The Penthouse. 15th & Locust, 
Phila., Pa., KI] 5-7520. For lunch- 
eon, dinner or after theater, a 
unique dining experience. 


Seafood Shanty. 7231 Roose- 
velt Blvd., Phila., Pa., DE 2-1444. 
Oyster and clam bar, Maine 
lobsters, fresh fish daily—7 great 
locations. 


21 West. 21 S. Highland Ave., 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., CH 2-8005. 
A provincial inn, French ome- 
lettes are the lunch specialty. 
Continental dinners. 


Jim Flannery’s Constellation 

Lounge & Restaurant. U.S. Rte. 1, 
1-95 & 413, Penndel, Pa., 757- 
3757. Lockheed Airliner is 
now a cocktail lounge. In- 
ternational menu. 


Compton’s 
Log Cabin. Cuthbert 
Rd. between Rte. 70 & b 
White Horse Pike, Haddon 
Twp., N.J., 609-854-9767. Every 
night except Saturday, super-variety 
buffet as low as $6.50 (kids $3.50). 


Music and dancing 7 nights a week. 


Grand Coach Grille. Rte. 73, 
Maple Shade, N.J., 215-637-5885, 
609-235-8550. Family dining and 
cocktail lounge. American cuisine. 

Bookbinder’s Seafood House. 
215 S. 15th Street, Phila., Pa., KI 5- 
1137. Conveniently located behind 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Spe- 
cializing in Maine lobster, fish, 
steamed clams, snapper soup, steaks 
and chops. Lunch, dinner and late- 
supper snacks. 


% 


The Lobster Pot. 1432 W. 
Baltimore Pike, Rte. #1, Wawa, Pa., 
GL 9-2410. Lobster our specialty. 
Open daily. Catering —parties— 
clambakes. 

Chubby’s 12 Hearth. Black 
Horse Pike and Collings Ave., W. 
Collingswood, N.J., 609-966-2280. 
The menu is prepared in a giant 
brick hearth in full view of dining 
guests. 

Fran O’Brien’s. 4190 City Line 
Ave., Phila., Pa., GR 3-0300, A great 
selection of Italian specialties. Live 
entertainment and dancing nightly. 


Benetz Inn. Rte. 309, Quaker- 
town, Pa., 536-6315. Featuring roast 
Long Island duck in a special orange 
sauce, fresh New England seafood 
and tender Colorado beef. 


Holiday Inn—Tapestry Room. 
1800 Market Street, Phila., Pa., 561- 
7500. Luncheon and dinner. Early 
American atmosphere. International 
cuisine. Buffet daily for luncheon. 


s Card. Don't leave home without it. 
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- Come to Mexico 


——— 
———— 
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for the sport of it. 


Mexico’s a sports wonderland year round, all around the 
country, all around the coast line. 

Outdoor sports... golf, tennis, soccer, swimming, sail- 
ing, deep sea fishing, para-sailing, water skiing, skin div- 
ing...are available all year round, thanks to the climate of 
coastal resorts like Acapulco, Puerto Vallarta, La Paz, or 
the two newest... Cancun in the Mexican Caribbean and 
Zihuatanejo/|Ixtapa on the West Coast. 

There are spectator sports as familiar as baseball, ex- 
otic events like high diving from Acapulco’s Quebrada 


See your travel agent or call 


cliffs or fast paced jai-alai. 

Aeromexico can fly you to all these sporting events, be- 
cause Aeromexico flies to over 60 destinations in Mexico 
...and that’s three times as many as anyone else. 

What's more, Aeromexico has more than 1,000 tours for 
you to choose from. All our tours are low cost (some in- 
clusive tours are less than the standard air fare) and all 
are Aeromexico Quality Approved. 

Call Aeromexico today for free copies of our tour 
brochures of Mexico. 


RMEROMEXICOQ 


THE SAlLRLINME DE MESS 


4 Penn Center Plaza Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 - 800-223-9780 
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When it comes to football, we’ve got the only 
ex-Eagle great Tom Brookshier and Hugh Gannon. Watch one or the other carry 


the ball every night on Newsroom, if you like good sports. 


all-star team in town: 


40 Newsroom 6PM, 7PM, 11PM 


WCAU-TV 


oF 


EAGLES COACHING STAFF 


HEAD COACH 


MIKE McCORMACK 


PRO CAREER: In his third season as Eagles’ 
head coach, after spending the previous seven 
seasons as an assistant with the Washington 
Redskins where he served under head coaches 
George Allen, Otto Graham and the late 
Vince Lombardi. A first draft choice of the 
New York Yanks in 1951. Enjoyed several All- 
Pro seasons as a Cleveland Browns’ offensive 
lineman after serving in the U.S. Army in 
1952 and 1953. Retired as a player after the 
1962 season and went into the insurance 
business until 1965. During that period, Mc- 
Cormack assisted Otto Graham, his former 
Cleveland teammate, as an assistant coach of 
the College All-Stars. 


TWO-YEAR EAGLES’ RECORD: 12-15-1. 


COLLEGE: An All-Big Seven choice as a Uni- 
versity of Kansas guard and tackle. Captained 
the West squad in the 1951 East-West game 
and played in the College All-Star game. 


PERSONAL: Age 44 (June 21, 1930). Born in 
Chicago but moved to Kansas City, Kan. at 
a young age and attended De LaSalle High 
School there. 


MARRIED: Ann, Four children: Michael, 
Timothy, Molly Ann, and Colleen. 


ASSISTANT COACHES 


BOYD DOWLER, Pass- 
ing Game. Age: 37. 
Native of Rock Springs, 
Wyo. Quarterback at 
University of Colorado 
(1955-1959). All-Big 
Eight, College All-Star 
and East-West games, 
Enjoyed outstanding 
career as a wide re- 
ceiver with Green Bay 
Packers (1959 to 1969) 
and Washington Red- 
skins (1971). Totaled 
474 receptions and 40 
touchdowns during ca- 
reer, Assistant coach 
with Los Angeles in 
1970 and player-coach 
og Washington in 


JOHN IDZIK, Offensive 
Backfield. Age: 46. Na- 
tive of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Won a total of seven 
letters as football and 
baseball star at the 
University of Maryland 
(1947 to 1951). Coached 
a total of 11 years in 
college including stints 
at Maryland (1956 to 
1959) and the University 
of Detroit where he 
was the school's final 
head football coach. 
Assistant coach of the 
Miami Dolphins (1966 
to 1969) and the Balti- 
isn Colts (1970 to 


DICK LeBEAU, Spe- 
clalty Teams. Age: 37. 
Native of London, Ohio. 
Named to numerous 
all-star teams as a three 
year letterman at Ohio 
State (1957 to 1959). 
Drafted by the Cleve- 
land Browns on the 
5th round in 1959 but 
cut from the squad 
during the pre-season. 
Wound up with Detroit 
Lions where he became 
one of the NFL's great- 
est cornerbacks. Played 
in 171 consecutive 
games and ranked third 
at retirement on the 
all-time pass inter- 
ceptor list with 62 
(behind Emlen Tunnell 
and “Night Train” 
Lane). Retired as player 
following the 1972 sea- 
son. Beginning his 
third year as an Eagles’ 
coach. 


JOHN MAZUR, Defen- 
sive Backfield. Age: 44. 
Native of Plymouth, Pa. 
Enjoyed an excellent 
career as a Notre Dame 
quarterback (1948 to 
1951) before an injury 
shortened his career 
with the Vancouver 
B.C. Lions of the Can- 
adian League. Marine 
Corps Lieutenant from 
1952 to 1954. Coached 
in college at Tulane 


WALT MICHAELS, 
Linebackers. Age: 45. 
Native of Swoyersville, 
Pa. Starred as a line- 
backer and fullback at 
Virginia’s Washington 
and Lee University 
(1947 to 1950) before 
embarking on an 11 
year pro playing career 
with Green Bay (1951) 
and Cleveland Browns 
(1952 to 1961). Four time 
all-Pro linebacker who 
played on two NFL 
championship teams. 
Brother of former 
Browns' player Lou 
Michaels. Began pro 
coaching as Oakland 
Raiders’ assistant (1963) 
before joining New 
York Jets (1963-1972) 
where his defensive 
units consistently 
ranked with the 
league's best. 


JOHN SANDUSKY, Of- 
fensive Line. Age: 49. 
Native of Philadelphia, 
Pa, All-American tackle 
at Villanova (1946 to 
1950) after World War 
II service as an Army 
staff sergeant. Excelled 
in the NFL as a two- 
way tackle with Cleve- 
land (1950 to 1955) and 
Green Bay (1956). 
Coached at Villanova 
(1957 to 1958) before 
joining the Baltimore 
Colts staff where he 
coached highly regarded 
offensive and defensive 
lines at various times 
from 1959 to 1972. Was 
Colts’ interim head 
coach In 1972. 


JERRY WAMPFLER, 
Defensive Line, Age: 

42. Native of New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Standout offensive 
tackle at Miami (O.) 
(1951-1954). Coached 
high school teams at 
New Philadelphia, Lan- 
caster, and Massillon, 
Ohio before first major 
college assignment at 
Miami (O.) (1963-1965). 
Moved to Notre Dame 
(1966 to 1969) where 
his offensive line helped 
the Irish to the 1966 
national championship. 
Head coach at Colorado 
State (1970 to 1972), 
Was a draft choice of 
the Los Angeles Rams 
but never reported to 
camp because of an 
off-season back injury: 


(1955 to 1957), Mar- 
quette (1958) and Bos- 
ton University (1959 to 
1961). Became an as- 
sistant to Lou Saban 
with the Buffalo Bills 
from 1962 through 1968 
before taking a similar 
position with the New 
England Patriots in 
1969, Named head coach 
of the Pats in mid- 
1970. Resigned after 
nine games in 1972. 
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Theodore R. Tillman Russell C. Willis Harold L. Hamsher, CLU Walter F. Keane, CLU Wayne S. Roberts Jasper E. Parrella, CLU 
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Henry J. Whalen, CLU PHILADELPHIA GENERAL OFFICE Michael Penecale 
General Manager Thomas H. Ainsworth, CLU General Manager 
Centre Square West General Manager 2nd Floor, Title Building 
1500 Market Street 1500 Three Girard Plaza 15 W. Front Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 Philade!phia, PA 19102 Trenton, NJ 08608 
PHONE: (215) 241-1400 PHONE: (215) LO 8-0600 PHONE: (609) 924-4440 


rotect your family. 


In the game of life, life insurance is the a New York Life Agent to help you provide 


soundest way— often the only way—to this basic financial security for your family. 

guarantee that your family will be free of Carefully chosen, thoroughly trained and 

money worries if you should die. experienced, New York Life Agents make a 
The moment you own a policy, you’ve full-time career of guiding families and 


guaranteed them cash. For food and 
clothing. For paying off the mortgage. 
For schooling. You’ve guaranteed that 
your family’s future is more secure. 
And no one is better prepared than 


We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


Life, Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 


businesses like yours towards greater 
financial security. 

Pictured at left are some of the 
New York Life Agents in this commu- 
nity—they’re good people to know. 


Guess who's become 
the third largest 
selling American whiskey. 


It’s Kessler. 
A And to reach this lofty 
status, we had to outsell 
over 5000 other American 
whiskies. 
How'd we do it? Three 

/ words tell the story. 

Smooth as Silk. 

That’s the promise we 


B —— ‘ make on our label, and 
4 - =e | live up to in our bottle. 
SMOOTH AS sith : Admittedly our success 


mee | hasbeen a quiet one. But 
then, when you let your 
smoothness do the talking 
America gets the message. 


Bs = 
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Smooth as Silk Kessler. 


Now the third largest selling American whiskey. 


JULIUS KESSLER CO.. LAWRENCEBURG, IND. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86/80 PROOF. 7242°4 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


PRO! DATA 


BEHIND THE EDITORIAL SCENES 


Ellen Griesedieck 


Photographer Ellen Griesedieck roamed 
all over the nation taking photographs of 
the 10 members of **The Class of *42”’ 
for PRO!’s annual where-are-they-now? 
feature that begins on page 3D. 

**They were all such fascinating char- 
acters,’’ Ellen says. ‘‘Some of them got 
really excited when they leamed that an 
article was being done on them. It’s been 
a long time since they were in the spot- 
light. 

*‘For instance, all of the players have a 
certain pride in what they're doing now. 
Jim Benton, who runs an oil distribu- 
torship, took me up on the top of this old 
tank so I could get a special photograph 
of the rig. When we came down, he said, 
‘Whew! I haven't been up there in 
years!’ Marshall Goldberg spent hours 
telling me about his huge shop where he 
makes machinery. And Alex Wojcie- 
chowicz told me about how he cleared 
the land, built the house he lives in, and 
even dug the hole for his swimming pool. 

**Many of them talked about their feel- 
ings about the league as it is today, and 
about how the game has changed. Some 
of them said they thought the players 
were becoming too selfish. But they had 
very good things to say about players 
such as O.J. Simpson and Jim Plunkett. 

““Some of these guys survive on mem- 
ories, living on dreams of the past. And 
they love to reminisce about old times. 
To listen to them teil it, you get a feeling 
that it was really a different game. The 
thing that comes out most is the fact that 
they reaily loved the game.”’ 

Sid Luckman was one of the most fas- 
cinating characters Ellen met. He was 


always talking on the phone, always on 
the go. ‘‘He said to me, “You're a pho- 
tographer, not a writer, right?’ ”’ 

Ms. Griesedieck is a rather remarkable 
person herself. She comes from one of 
St. Louis’s most notable families, yet she 
has made it on her own in a very difficult 
profession. At first, she had trouble get- 
ting people to take her seriously. She 
admits she even forged her own press 
pass to get on the field a few times. ‘I 
figured the only way I was going to get 
ahead in this profession was to tell people 
I could do it, even if I had never done it 
before, and then learn how to do it 
later.”” 

Ellen now spends her time traveling 
around the world photographing major 
sports events. She is ona first-name basis 
with the biggest names in pro football, 
golf, tennis, auto racing, and baseball. 

‘Football was always my favorite 
sport,’’ she says. ‘‘My dad was a sports 
nut. He had one son and four daughters. I 
was the oldest daughter and it was almost 
as if I were another son. Dad was in- 
volved in pro football. Our dinner con- 
versations at home always were centered 
around what was happening with the var- 
ious teams. My younger sister knew 
every football player on all of the teams, 
including taxi squads, by the time she 
was seven years old. Dad was partially 
responsible for the Cardinals moving 
from Chicago to St. Louis. I remember 
going to old Sportsman’s Park the first 
year the Cardinals were in St. Louis. 
When it rained, the infield would turn 
into a sea of mud and the players would 
slide around as if they were on ice.”’ 

Ellen attended a private college in the 
East for two years before transferring to 
the University of Colorado, where she 
completed her degree. Although fine art 
is her first love, she tries to divide her 
time equally between painting and pho- 
tography. ‘*To me,’” she says, ‘*photog- 
raphy is as much an art as sketching.” 


Interest in American football is on the 
increase in Japan. Japanese football 
players practice or play nine months of 
the year. And the people of this Far 
Eastern country have spent millions of 
dollars on officially licensed NFL 
merchandise manufactured by Japanese 
companies the past couple years. John 
Herrick, the Far East correspondent for 
The Nation and Newsday, examines this 
phenomenon in his article, ‘‘The Land 
of the Rising Football Boom,’’ which 
begins on 11D, Sayonara! # 
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The 
Sounds of 


NFL Music 


Available now in a special 


offer to football fans. 


At NFL Films, the sounds are as 
important as the sights. That's why 
the dramatic action of professional 
football is orchestrated with specially 
composed music. Responding to 
popular demand, NFL Films has made 
this music available to the public. Now, 
you can enjoy highlights from the 
soundtracks of NFL Films on two long- 
playing records. These records are 
available only through this offer. You 
won't find them in stores. To order, 
send your check or money order to: 
NFL Films, Inc., 230 North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 


NFL Films, Inc. 
230 N. 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


Please rush me _______ copy(ies) of 
the long-playing record(s), Music 
From National Football League Films 
My check for _ _ ($6.00 per record) 
is enclosed. 
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MICKEY HERSKOWITZ 


THE TUNNELL OF LOVE 


Emlen Tunnell made a major discovery 
in 1956, when the New York Giants 
ended 18 years of frustration by crushing 
the Bears 47-7 for the NFL champion- 
ship. ‘‘Losers,’’ he concluded, *‘assem- 
ble in little groups to share their misery 
and to bitch about the coaches and the 
guys in other little groups. Winners as- 
semble as a team.”’ 

There is no clear census in any given 
year of the number of winners at large in 
professional football. But there was one 
less when the 1975 season ended. Em 
Tunnell had died in training camp, at 50, 
of a heart attack. 

The obituaries all made the point that 
he had been a pathfinder: the first black 
man to play football for money with the 
New York Giants, the first to join their 
coaching staff, the first player elected to 
the Hall of Fame purely on his merits as 
a defensive player. 

But the death of Em Tunnell was not 
just a loss to football or to the brother- 
hood of man. It was a loss to the living, 
to those who admire loyalty and de- 
cency. Of course, the clock keeps run- 
ning. We accept life as it is, which is one 
of the things Emlen did best. 

In the summer of 1948, in the second 
year of a rebuilding program under Steve 
Owen, the Giants brought in 50 rookies. 
Tunnell was the only black among them. 
So on his first day in camp he found 
himself in the dressing room, among an 
ocean of white faces, in what amounted 
to a Caucasian social club. And then a 
comball thing happened. One by one 
they started to come over and shake his 
hand: Francis Xavier Reagan, out of 
Penn, whose photos Em had seen so 
often in his hometown Philadelphia pa- 
pers; Paul Governali, the Ivy Leaguer 
from Columbia; Jim White of Notre 
Dame, and Tex Coulter of Army. Years 
later, when Em Tunnell wrote a thought- 
ful autobiography (with Bill Gleason) he 
remembered that moment and he said: 
**When I tell you that I was proud to be 
in the presence of those men, I’m not just 
putting down words that will look good 
now. I’m trying to tell you exactly how I 
felt then.”’ 

It is hard to imagine any rookie feeling 
that way today, that is, humble, regard- 
less of race, creed, or national origin. 
Most of them are already immunized by 
money and social opportunity and some- 
thing called media exposure. Innocence 
went out with white sport coats and pink 
carnations. 

But it happened that way once, in a 
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time when people were still confused 
about the color of their skins and what to 
do about it. 

One of the enduring friendships Em 
Tunnell made on the Giants was with a 
white quarterback from Mississippi, 
Charlie Conerly. They partied together, 
and Conerly spent many an hour on Em’s 
turf, the night spots of Harlem. They 
were teammates for 11 years and, yes, 
they talked about race. Once, Conerly 
told him: ‘‘Time will heal everything, 
Em. Just like you came here to play. You 
were the first colored guy here and since 
then there have been more and more. 
That's how it will be in everything else.”’ 

Tunnell was a romanticist, the kind of 
guy, a friend once described him, who 
cried at the grand opening of a tavern. He 
was also one of those rare people with 
an eye for the tempo of life around him. 
“This wasn’t so long ago by the calen- 
dar,”’ he said of his salad days, ‘‘but it 
was another age of pro football. In my 
rookie year we traveled around the Upper 
Midwest in ten big cars... with our 
playing gear piled on top in luggage 
racks. It reminded me of a movie I had 
seen, The Grapes of Wrath.’’ They 
would meet a team of semipros here, a 
squad of homegrown all-stars there, An- 
other time they would play a Canadian 
team, half the game by NFL rules and the 
other half with a 12-man offense. An as- 
sistant coach might even substitute at 
quarterback. The pace was serene, the at- 
mosphere almost pastoral, the relation- 
ships personal. 
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It is part of pro football’s folklore 
now, how Em Tunnell walked in off the 
streets to offer himself to the Giants in 
1948. Of course, in those days they were 
still discovering actresses sitting at the 
counter in Schwab’s drugstore, too. But 
now they have computers and it is like a 
diplomatic reception; you have to be 
invited. 

But Tunnel! had taken stock of his life 
—he was 22, with the Coast Guard and 
his junior year at lowa behind him—and 
he was tired of school books and being 
broke. He hitchhiked from Philadelphia 
to New York, stayed at a hotel where the 
room cost 75 cents, and strolled into the 
Giants’ offices the next morning and 
asked for a tryout. 

Maybe because it came to him in just 
that way, as though he had won a contest, 
that Em never had much sympathy for 
the demands and complaints of latter day 
players. So it was that when he became a 
coach, and Spider Lockhart held out for 
more money, he scolded his free safety: 
**You should be payin’ them. Sign that 
contract.”” 

Tunnell spoke of playing pass defense 
as though it had been a religious experi- 
ence. “‘I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that every 
man who plays pass defense, and plays it 
well, is a free spirit at heart . . . oreven- 
tually becomes one.’*8 


Mickey Herskowitz is a columnist for the 
Houston Post and the author of numer- 
ous books, including The Golden Age of 
Pro Football. 
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On buttered roll or rye bread, arrange King 
Oscar Sardines (drained), Swiss cheese slices 
and onion rings. Break out a beer — and drink to 
your favorite hero. 

For more of the King’s favorite recipes, write fo 


KING OSCAR FINE FOODS Division of Chr. Bjelland. Inc. 
4 World Trade Center, Suite 4967 New York, New York 10048 
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ODDS AND ENDS AROUND THE NFL 


Chicago head coach Jack Pardee and San 
Diego assistant John David Crow were 
star running backs on the undefeated 
1956 Texas A&M team of coach Paul 
(Bear) Bryant. 

Crow recalls, *‘Jack was a senior and | 
was a junior. He was quiet, reserved, 
never said much. We all chuckled when 
he went to the Rams and the players there 
nicknamed him ‘Gabby’”’. . . 

The malaproprism award for the sea- 
son goes to one Jazz Jackson, Jets’ run- 
ning back. After the Jets scrimmaged 
another team instead of going through 
their regular training camp practice rou- 
tine, he said, “‘It was a good change; it 
helped break the monopoly”’.. . 

Ernie Holmes played a great game in 
the defensive line for the Steelers during 
a recent game, but he said later, ‘*The 
whole wagon don’t move because one 
wheel turns’’ 

Dave Butz, the Redskins’ defensive 
tackle, is a nephew of Earl Butz, the 
Secretary of Agriculture .. . 

Fifteen-year veteran Joe Scibelli of the 
Rams remembers how rookies were 
treated when he broke in. **I played next 
to Frank Varrichione all through the ex- 
hibition season,’ says Scibelli, ‘*and we 
had adjoining lockers in the dressing 
room, but he never said a word to me. 
We opened at Baltimore and I was begin- 
ning to think I’d never meet Varrichione. 
But when the lineups were introduced he 
patted me on the rump and said, ‘OK, 
kid, let’s go.’ Fifteen years ago, veterans 
were like that’... 

Wayne Moore, the massive left tackle 
of the Dolphins, wears a lift in his left 
shoe; his left leg is three-quarters of an 
inch shorter than his right . . . 

It’s shocking to watch Bill Bergey 
play linebacker. And the effect is similar 
when you hear the lyrics to songs he 
helps compose, such as this one, for 
Roman Gabriel’s birthday party: 

“Happy Birthday, Number Five; 

Are you really thirty-five? 

You're only as old as you feel; 

Get the chair with the wheels. 


“You spit and you chew, 

And you play with Kung-Fu. 

But the rookies love your show 

—You're our favorite Filipino.”’ 

Louis Kelcher of the Chargers doesn’t 
put much stock in that oft-mentioned 
NFL standard of measure for speed, the 


| 40-yard sprint. “If I have to chase a guy 


forty yards,’ Kelcher says, ‘there is no 
way I can catch him nohow.”’ § 


~ Johnnie 
 _StarvingB 
has everyt 


Safe drinking water, three hot meals a day, indoor 

plumbing, even a chance to get an education so he can get a job 
and support himself. Compared to what his father had, 

Johnnie has everything. 


Johnnie goes to the St. Labre Indian School. St. Labre, under the 
direction of Reverend Emmett Hoffman, is giving an education 
and a future to nearly 1,000 Indian children. St. Labre also 

cares for orphaned youngsters and children from broken families 
at the Cheyenne Home. The St. Labre School and the 

Cheyenne Home need your help. 


PRO! is helping. This year PRO!, the official magazine of the 
National Football League, will award a $3,000 college scholarship 
to a deserving St. Labre Indian School student “in the name 
of NFL fans” 

: Johnnie and his friends at St. Labre don't want charity, they 


want a chance. A chance for an education, a chance to get a job 
so they'll never have to ask for help again. 


Without you, << ~ 4. d= 
Johnnie  /¢ ia 

has everything 
tolose! (~ | 
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nd | am contributing $___— ine 
to St. Labre for the Indian children. 
al | understand that | will be receiving a one year subscription to = 
MM The Morning Star People, the newspaper of the St. Labre [i 
jaz) Indian School. a 
eee] MY NAME = 
MM (4{DDRESS a 
Mm cry. SY ——— ne 4 | re 
MM SEND TO: | 
Me tue St. Labre Indian School asutano, montana 59004 asl 
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“THOSE” PEOPLE 


“You kin always find bodies and every 
year there’s some of 'em’s players. . . 
but you don't hardly ever find ‘those’ 
people. They're flat-out natural stars. 
It's easy for them. They're so good 
they're almost scary. Hell, they don’t 
even know their own selves how good 
they are!”’ 
—An old scout 

Going on 34 he has a waist like your 
teen-age daughter’s, the muscles of a dis- 
tance runner, and a growling stomach 
because he’d skipped breakfast to sleep a 
few minutes longer. 

He blinked as the bus droned through 
the glaring Miami sunshine; its passage 
turned the roadside palm trees into a 
muted river of gray and green. 

He sat canted in the bus seat, his left 
leg eased out straight into the aisle. The 
left leg wasn’t as good as it used to be; he 
noticed it particularly in the mornings 
now that they’d bought the two-story 
colonial and he had to walk down a flight 
of stairs. Itdidn’t hurt . . . just stiff... 
awkward. He might be a lot of things, 
but awkward wasn’t one of them. 

This was, he decided, either his eighth 
or ninth Pro Bowl . . . he couldn’t re- 
member for sure. No matter... he'd 
been || years in the league, so even eight 
Pro Bowls wasn’t too shabby! 

He’d made the Pro Bowl as a rookie 
...had a big year because they used 
him both as receiver and running back. 

Not that he ever reminded people 
much of a rookie ,. . 

Rookie. 

He was one of “‘those’’ people. . . 
he never had a rookie year. 

Rookies had two left feet and cement 
heads and psyches fashioned from Steu- 
ben glass. 

He had come out of west Texas. . . 
he had been 22 years old and pure 
country. 

It didn’t matter. 

He wasn’t country and he wasn’t a 
rookie when he ran a square-out-and-up 
and gave the defensive backs pneumonia. 
Or when he ran a drag pattern over the 
middle . . . locked in on the football and 
nothin’ else... and never mind that 
linebacker fixin’ to dehorn him the in- 
stant the football arrived. 

The scouts dogged his progress across 
the brown, baked fields of west Texas. 

He was the kind to make a scout ner- 
vous . . , make him screw up his face in 
total concentration and spend long, 
uncomfortable evenings, transcribing 
field-scribbled notes, cramped into one 
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of those little motel knee-hole desks. 


. the blue- 
isn't all that comfortable, 


Scouting ‘‘those’’ people . . 
chippers .. . 
really. 

The scout knows (a) he’s looking at 
one of the first picks in the first round; (b) 
he’s looking at someone who'll cost aton 
of money to sign, and (c) he's looking at 
someone who will have great impact on 
his team’s success . . . or lack of it. 

It's kind of like you wouldn’t laugh 
your way through buying an original van 
Gogh. 

Well... he’d made at least one 
scout happy. 

The Pro Bow! practice site was a small 
college so the dressing room area was 
cramped. He entered the noisy room and 
stopped to draw coffee in a paper cup and 
grab a sugared doughnut. He had had the 
doughnut balanced atop the coffee cup 
and was signing autograph balls with the 
other hand. 

‘‘Hey, Dude!”’ 

He turned his head as a teammate 
called his name. Approaching him, in 
mid-air and three feet away, was aring of 
keys. 

He completed the turn, dropped the 
pen and caught the keys without a drop 
of coffee slopping up onto the doughnut. 

Try it some time. 

He nodded toward the key-thrower: 

“Hey... thanks, Big "Un... I'll 
have it back early, hear?’’ 

He dressed for practice as a local re- 
porter interviewed him, drawing off 
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enough wisdom for a Sunday column. 

**. . . Must get harder, doesn’tit . . . 
after you've played in so many of these 
things?”" 

He had painted his stiff left knee with 
liniment and now he was wrapping it 
with an elastic bandage. He smiled at the 
writer: 

“Oh. . . the work’s about the same. 
But my body keeps developing more 
convincing arguments against it!”’ 

*‘But is this game important to you?”’ 
the writer persisted. 

He poked his head into a ragged, 
sleeveless T-shirt. The shirt was faded 
and streteched out of shape. It had one of 
those yellow smile faces on it and the 
words: “‘Have a Good Day.”’ 

He stared at the writer without warmth: 

*‘This game is my work; my work is 
important to me.”’ 

He pulled on an old golf cap and, 
frowning, limped out onto the practice 
field. Walking, he looked old and 
rickety. 

But passing drills had started and he 
was first-up in the flanker line. 

As the ball was snapped he broke away 
from the line. Watching him enter his 
pass route was like watching a leopard 
enter the circus ring. 

Two assistant coaches watched him 
run: 

*‘Damn,”’ said the one. *‘He’s some- 
thing, isn’t he?’ 

““What he is,” 
beautiful.’’ 4 


said the other, ‘‘is 
—mceg. 
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PRO! TALK 


A CONVERSATION WITH ART McNALLY 


They are the policemen of professional 
football, the men in the striped shirts 
who impose law and order on NFL play- 
ing fields. 

Being Irish and from Philadelphia, 
it figured that Art McNally would be a 
good cop. He was an NFL game official 
from 1959 to 1967. He came off the field 
in 1968, and he has been the league’s 
supervisor of officials since 1972. 

**He works harder than anyone around 
here,’ said one of the 49-year-old Penn- 
sylvanian’s (he still lives there and com- 
mutes to work) associates in the NFL’s 
New York office. McNally, however, 
tends to downplay anything that focuses 
attention on himself. He expects his 
officials to behave in the same manner. 

“It all goes back to our basic philos- 
ophy,’’ he says. ‘‘The most important 
people out on the field are the players. 
They’re the ones people are paying to 
see. If we see any semblance of hot- 
dogging by our officials, we cut it out, 
and if we don’t get the cooperation we 
seek, then we’re going to make some 
changes.”’ 

Of the thousands of men who officiate 
football throughout the country, from 
the sandlots on up, only 84 are invited 
each year to work in the NFL. 

And if anyone should not perform up 
to expected standards, McNally has 
more than 900 applications in his office 
from people who would like to step in. 
Those 900 are on file only because they 
already have met the stringent qualifying 
standards. 

What are those standards? 

“In almost all cases, a person writes 
us a letter saying he wants an application. 
We in turn list the requirements, which 
include that you must have at least ten 
years’ experience as an official. Included 
in this overall ten years, we would like 
him to have five years on a college 
varsity level or on some professional 
level. He should have experience as a 
player or coach. He must be in excellent 
physical condition. He should belong to 
accredited officiating associations. And, 
finally, before we will send an applica- 
tion, we also request that he send us a 
two-year schedule of games he has been 
working. For example, a schedule of 
games he worked in 1973 and 1974. 
We'll evaluate that to see just where his 
experience level has brought him at this 
particular time.”’ 

Do you scout college games for 
Officials? 

““Every weekend we combine our 
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McNally (with aide Jack Reader): “Our people live by high standards.” 


activities with seeing a pro game on 
Sunday by looking at a college game on 
Saturday. We have eleven league ob- 
servers who scout the pro games on Sun- 
day, and of that number approximately 
seven help us the entire year. We have a 
backlog of around nine-hundred names, 
but we’re really serious about, say, a 
hundred thirty of them—people we look 
at very, very closely. Often you'll find 
that you'll go out to see a game and 
you’re looking at one particular man 
and you'll wind up coming back with a 
report on five people. In some cases, 
you may find a guy at another position, 
who’s more interesting than the one you 
came to see.” 

Sounds as if you do the same thing as 
the player scouts. 

**Exactly.”’ 

You don't time for the forty-vyard dash, 
do you? 

“If we timed our officials for the 
forty, we wouldn't take some of them, 
because with us, of course, it’s not over- 
all speed. Even if someone is a little 
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slow, there still are positions where you 
can use them.”’ 

Is there an age limit? 

*““Not as such. . . not as you'll find 
in the college conferences. We'd like to 
get people who are thirty-three, thirty- 
four years old, but they are virtually 
impossible to find. Most of the people 
we bring in are in the range of thirty- 
eight to forty or forty-one. When I got 
out of college, | was interested in offici- 
ating. I tried to get many of my friends 
interested, but they couldn’t be bothered. 
They were more interested in playing the 
game, and unfortunately it was eight, 
nine years later before they did become 
interested. I think that’s quite common 
among many officials.”’ 

Each game has a referee, ahead lines- 
man, an umpire, a back judge, a field 


judge, and a line judge. Which is the 


most difficult position to work? 

*‘We think head linesman is. His 
responsibility is to call offside penalties, 
and when the play begins, he starts to 
move down the sideline. He has respon- 


sibility for both the short and long play. 
He has to call out-of-bounds plays. And 
physically, it’s very, very taxing. Many 
players and coaches might tell you the 
toughest job is umpire. Maybe it’s the 
most dangerous. And itis tough, because 
a high percentage of the umpire’s calls 
are going to be in the area of ten-yard 
violations —illegal use of hands, hold- 
ing, and such.” 

Coaches grade more than forty play- 
ers a week. You and your assistants, Jack 
Reader and Nick Skorich, grade eighty- 
four. 

‘But ours is a different type of com- 
parison. They have eight or nine coaches 
and they’re going to grade players on 
every play, because there are certain 
types of responsibilities they must assume 
on every play. We have attempted that, 
but it’s difficult, because in many cases 
not all the officials are shown [on the 
film]. But we do grade —on every game 
—and eventually the process is such 
that all these grades are put together in 
a composite.”’ 

How is that done? 

‘First, we review the film. We note 
every foul that’s been called and who 
called the foul. We will grade the call 
as excellent, average, or poor. We'll 
also note if there was a play on which 
no call was made but should have been. 

- In addition, we also grade for mechanics, 
positioning, et cetera. Another great 
thing about reviewing films is that you 
can cut off potential errors.” 

If an official's in the right position, 
nine times out of ten he will make the 
correct call, right? 

‘Higher than nine times out of ten, 
It better be, or he’ll be out of business. 
He won't be around long.” 

How do you name Super Bowl offi- 
cials? 

“By going through the composite 
ratings. We will choose the people who 
consistently come up number one. As 
long as it’s truly number one, they go. 
I say truly number one, because there 
are times where you're talking in terms 
of a fraction of a point separating two 
men. In that case, we may break this off 
ever so slightly and go for the man who 
did not have the game last year. But if 
we wind up with a referee or a field judge 
who's head and shoulders over everyone 
else, he’s going, even if he worked the 
game the year before.” 

With so little time during the week to 
grade all those officials, how do you 
manage to get your report back to them 


before the next game? 

“*By Wednesday, and no later than 
Thursday, we air express the film of 
their previous game. Maybe they are 
to work in Los Angeles on Sunday. The 
film is waiting for them at their hotel 
on Saturday. They also have a complete 
written report. We've also contacted the 
Rams to send a movie projector to where 
they're staying. The officials will sit 
down two-and-a-half to four hours on 
Saturday reviewing what they did the 
week before. They don’t look at what 
the Rams are going to do tomorrow. It’s 
what they did themselves, last week.”” 

Do you separate your crews from the 
hotels in which visiting teams stay? 

‘*“There was a time when we were con- 
cerned with that, but then we realized, 
what difference does it make? Our 
people go in on a Saturday. They’re 
going to have dinner together and then 
they're going to lock themselves in the 
room and look at films.”” 

They're not out on the town. 

‘They'd better not be. If they are, it 
better be just to walk around and not 
indulge in alcoholic beverages, because 
from the time an official leaves home 
until he is at least in the airport getting 
ready to leave after the game, he is not 
to imbibe in any alcoholic beverages.” 

You encourage a lot of sleep on Satur- 
day night, I suppose. 

“Yes, sir. We'd like them to use the 
films and be thinking as much football as 
they possibly can. A crew can’t work 
together five days a week, which is one 
of the drawbacks to not having them full- 
time. But our people don’t just work 
Saturday or Sunday. Many of them spend 
considerable time on the telephone— 
from the preseason through the season 
—talking to one another. Number one, 
they're friends. They work together, 
they keep track of unusual plays, and 
they’re constantly thinking football.”’ 

Do you have a curfew? 

“*No. We're talking about mature 
individuals; we don’t think it’s neces- 
sary. If we found somebody stepping 
out of line, we’d come down pretty hard 
on him. They realize it. They're the 
types of individuals who are willing to 
live by those standards. Our people are 
very happy to go along with all of this, 
because they realize no matter what they 
do, they represent the National Football 
League all the time. It’s really important 
to them.”” 

You mentioned physical condition. 
Do you follow certain steps to see they 


maintain that? 

“We started something about four 
years ago, which we’ ve found very, very 
successful. After kidding about it for a 
few years, we gave them a warning one 
April. We said, ‘Okay, in July, when we 
have our clinics, you'll have to weigh 
in.’ We’ve made it a practice. We were 
of the opinion that the officials were in 
pretty good shape as it was, but we 
were amazed by people who dropped 
weight in those three months. Since 
then, we’ve kept a very close check on 
it. We threw another curve at them last 
year. I used to kid them, *A lot of you 
probably will go on diets before July and 
then let it go, so we’re gonna nail you 
sometime during the season.’ And last 
year we did. We weighed them in No- 
vember, and their weights didn’t vary 
at all.’’ 

Have you ever had a female apply 
for a job? 

‘*Maybe two or three letters. I feel 
this way: If a woman has the necessary 
requirements—ten years’ experience, 
five years on a major college level — 
we'll send her an application. If she 
has those requirements, we'll treat her 
like anybody else.”’ 

Could you ever see a woman working 
an NFL game? 

‘**In this day and age, I'd say we 
should be openminded enough to say 
it is a possibility. It’s very, very remote, 
but it’s a possibility.”* 

What are the salary scales? 

‘*In the preseason, all the officials 
are paid the same, three-hundred dollars 
per game. Once we get into the regular 
season, they’re paid according to senior- 
ity. A starting official makes three- 
twenty-five. Every two years after, 
there’s an automatic fifty-dollar in- 
crease, to a point where the maximum 
is five-seventy-five after 11 years. In 
addition to this, their travel expenses 
are paid, and they have an air-travel 
card, which is supplied by the league.” 

Are officials paid more for the play- 
offs? 

‘*For the playoffs, it ranges between 
one-thousand and fifteen-hundred. The 
Super Bowl’s fifteen-hundred, regard- 
less of how many years the official has 
been in the league.”’ 

How long does it take a person to 
become a referee? 

“It might be anywhere from four to 
six years of pro experience. In an 
emergency it could be sooner, but gen- 


erally speaking, it takes about four."’# 
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1976 Ford Elite. 
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Styled to keep you out of the crowd. 
Priced so you can enjoy it now. 


Some cars create their own 
distinction. One of them is the Ford 
Elite. It belongs to that select group 
of luxury cars that set you apart from 
the crowd. But Ford Elite is priced 
so you can enjoy its distinction now. 
An elegant mid-size car at a down- 
to-earth mid-size price. 


Compare Elite to other cars in 
its class, like Monte Carlo and 
Cordoba, for standard features and 
luxuries you expect on cars like these. 
When you buy an Elite, you buy it 
handsomely equipped. The luxury is 
standard, vet the price is surprisingly 
reasonable. 


The closer you look, the better we look. See your local Ford Dealer. 


Ford Elite: value you can compare. 
The elegant mid-size car that makes 
it easy for you to have the luxury you 
want, now. 


FORD ELITE 
FORD DIVISION Grd» 


Mud in Their Eyes 


*And Everywhere Else! 


Remember when you were a kid and the weather didn’t matter and no 
one cared (well, maybe your mom) that you were covered from 
head to toe with mud and dirt? Remember how much fun it used to be to 
walk through mud puddles instead of around them? On 
December 8 last season, the Philadelphia Eagles and the New York 
Giants acted out those childhood days in the quagmire of the 
Yale Bowl. And as Eagles’ wide receiver Bob Picard seems to be saying, 
if it feels good, taste it (good grief!) 


Portfolio by Ed Mahan 
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Everybody talks about the weather... but 
pro football players have to play in it. Tight 
end Charles Young (left) takes a header in 
the mud... and for quarterback Roman 
Gabriel (above) it was literally the end. 
And why is tackle Richard Stevens smiling? 
Only his laundry service knows! 


The Navy won’t hand you 
the same old routine. 


Amphibious ship preparing to beach. 


Control room of a nuclear submarine. 


Maybe you're punching a time clock. Or following some 
other routine you’re bored with. 

But you’re ambitious. You're looking for a challenge. An 
honest opportunity to show what you can do. 

You want to see some of this world. And make new 
friends. 

If that sounds like you, you sound like Navy. 

We'll train you for one of more than 70 challenging 
career fields, if you qualify. Train you to lead, to take 
responsibility for your own job. 

We have routines, too. But we also offer excitement. 
We'll show you some of the world’s sights, and introduce you 

to some of its people. 
. We'll even help you continue or resume your education 
‘ through the Navy Campus for Achievement Program. 
If you’re not afraid of hard work, and you're working 
toward your high school diploma, check it out 
with your Navy Recruiter. He’ll tell you what 
training you qualify for before you enlist. 
Or call 800-841-8000 toll-free anytime. 
YQ\ In Georgia, dial 800-342-5855. 
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BUILD YOUR FUTURE ON A PROUD TRADITION. 


The Navy will hand you 


the ball. 
But you'll have to run with it. 


The Navy offers expert training in over 70 
different career fields. Training that could be yours, 
if you qualify. That could, with a lot of hard work, 
turn your life right around. And head it toward a 


challenging career. 


Sure, it isn't easy. But you'll have good times, 
too, Travel. Make good friends. And you'll guarantee 


yourself an exciting, rewarding future. 

For more information, fill out and mail in this 
coupon or contact your local Navy Recruiter at a 
station listed below. If you don’t see a convenient 
listing, call toll-free 800-841-8000 for the location 
of the recruiting station nearest you, 


Contact your nearest Navy Recruiter. 


Atlantic City, N.J.08401 
1832 Atlantic Avenue 
Phone: (609) 344-4245 


Berlin, N.J. 08009 
Municipal Building 

59 S. White Horse Pike 
Phone: (609) 768-0242 


Burlington, N.J.08016 
12 W. Broad Street 
Phone: (609) 386-1424/1367 


Chester, Pa. 19013 

34 E. 7th Street 
Phone: (215) 872-2211 
or (215) 874-1361 


Coatesville, Pa. 19320 
249 E. Lincoln Highway 
Phone: (215) 383-7964 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
70 W. Oakland Street 
Phone: (215) 345-0557 


Folsom, Pa. 19033 
6th & Kedron Avenue 
Phone: (215) 583-1264 


Glenside, Pa, 19038 
248 Keswick Avenue 
Phone: (215) 885-3490 


Haddonfield, N.J.08033 
10 S. Haddon Avenue 
Phone: (609) 428-1764/1739 


Lansdale, Pa, 19446 
Room 212, Century Plaza 
100 W. Main Street 
Phone: (215) 855-8997 


Levittown, Pa. 19055 
Levittown Center 
Phone: (215) 945-0321/0338 


Mount Holly, N.J. 08060 
Rancocas Road & 
Kerney Avenue 

Phone: (609) 267-3925 


Norristown, Pa. 19401 
109 E. Main Street 
Phone: (215) 279-1776/4455 


Pedricktown, N.J. 08067 
Pedricktown Support Facility 
Route #130 

Phone: (609) 299-9110 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 
3523 Cottman Avenue 
Phone: (215) 332-5487/5445 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19134 


Kensington & Allegheny Avenues 


Phone: (215) 423-8333 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 
126 W. Chelten Avenue 
Phone: (215) 843-7594 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
Main Station 

219 N. Broad St. 
Phone: (215) 597-4684 


Philadelphia, Pa, 19141 
Broad & Olney Avenues 
Phone: (215) 224-5614 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19145 
1430 Snyder Avenue 
Phone: (215) 389-2862 


Pottstown, Pa. 19464 
256 High Street 
Phone: (215) 326-9307 
or (215) 327-1760 


Toms River, N.J.08753 
38 Main Street 
Phone: (609) 341-4433 


Trenton, NJ. 08608 
428 E. State Street 
Phone: (609) 599-3330/3338 


Upper Darby, Pa. 19082 
1500 Garrett Road 
Phone: (215) 622-7831/7832 


Vineland, N.J. 08360 
500 Landis Avenue 
Phone: (609) 696-1776 


Warminster, Pa. 18974 
532 W. Street Road 
Phone: (215) 672-0893 


West Chester, Pa. 19380 
101 E. Chestnut Street 
Phone: (215) 696-5817/5940 


Wildwood, N.J.08260 
Roberts & Atlantic Avenues 
American Legion 

Phone: (609) 729-1662 


Willow Grove, Pa, 19090 
Naval Air Station 
Phone: (215) 674-8852 


Woodbury, N.J. 08096 
9-11 S. Broad Street 
Phone: (609) 845-0619 


Ree ee eS ricer et ee ae = = eee 
l To: Capt. H.C. Atwood, Jr, U.S. Navy | 
I Navy Opportunity Information Center \ 
1 P.O. Box 2000 \ 
\ Pelham Manor, NY. 10803 \ 
\ (2 Send me your booklet on the opportunities and i 
excitement of Navy life, plus information on many i 
1 career fields, including advanced electronics and 
! nuclear power. (G) I 
l Call me. | want to know more about the Navy I 
| right away. (G) I 
I I 
] Name | 
I (Please Print) | 
! Address ! 
| ; | 
1 Cit. => _ “State Zip 1 
| 
Date of Birth —_ ’ : ~ I 
! (Last Grade Completed) 
l Phone _ ares — = ' 
I (Area Code) 1 
et =| 


LeBeau’s Men Are 
Something Special 


By Ray Didinger 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Sports Writer 


When a pro coach starts looking for 
good special teams players these days, 
he can disregard the usual scouting 
methods. Forget about the stop watches 
and computer readouts. Don’t worry 
about the guy's height and weight. 
While searching for potential bomb 
squadders, you have to dig deeper than 
that. 

Look for someone who has always 
had a secret desire to drive in the Indi- 
anapolis 500 . . . against the traffic. 
Look for a kid who has been skydiving 
for the past couple of years and still 
doesn’t know he’s supposed to wear a 
parachute. A guy who could walk into 
a tiger cage and the tigers would run for 
the pistol and chair, 

Search the streets, if you must. Ask 
every man you see if he'd be willing 
to jump a motorcycle across the Snake 
River Canyon. If he says he'd give it a 
try, add him to your list of prospects. 
If he says, “Who needs a motorcycle?”, 
sign him on the spot. Let’s face it, 
special teams require special people. 

Alex Hawkins was the first player to 
bring fame to the bomb squads. He was 
named captain of the Baltimore Colts 
special teams a decade ago, back when 
most clubs thought of special teams as 


a kind of scrap heap. Hawkins who 
came to be known as “Captain Who?” 
offered this rare insight into the makings 
of a bomb squad immortal: 

“I believe our club chooses special 
teams players through its (written) 
psychological tests. There’s a question, 
‘If you saw your mother carrying a 
football, what would you do?’ If you 
say you'd chase her out of bounds, the 
coach puts you on offense. If you say, 
you'd tackle her, he puts you on de- 
fense. If you say you'd rip her head 
off, then he puts you on the special 
teams.” 

The Eagles’ special teamers don’t 
quite live up to all those wild-eyed 
legends, Their coach is soft-spoken Dick 
LeBeau who relaxes by walking his 
dog in the evening. Their captain is 
rookie Keith Krepfle who looks like 
every cherub-faced kid you've ever seen 
in an Ovaltine ad. One of their top hit- 
ters is Bob Picard who not only majored 
in psychology in college but dared be 
an honor student. Geez, Bobby, what 
are you trying to do, ruin the image 
of special teams, altogether? 

There are others like Tom Ehlers, 
Frank LeMaster, Larry Marshall, Arti- 
mus Parker, Cliff Brooks, Dean Halver- 
son, Jim Opperman, John Tarver, 
Charlie Smith and Jeff Bleamer but, 
basically, they are all the same type. 
Quiet, low-keyed, peaceful. Line them 


all up end-to-end in their V-necked 
sweaters and flare-bottom jeans and 
they look about as menacing as the 
Mouseketeers, 

“Appearances can be deceiving,” 
smiled Krepfle (call him Captain 
Crunch), who will hit anything that 
moves on a football field. “The most 
important thing is how well we perform. 
People think you have to be a little 
crazy to play on special teams .. . I 
don’t know if ‘crazy’ is exactly the right 
word, 

“Td put it this way .. . for an indi- 
vidual to perform well on special teams, 
he can’t have respect for his body. He 
has to be willing to throw himself into 
the wedge; he has to be willing to chase 
a guy across the field full-speed, know- 
ing there’s a good chance he'll get 
wiped out from the blindside. The ele- 
ment of physical risk, which is cer- 
tainly there, is something you must put 
out of your mind.” 

“It’s hard for me to compare the ex- 
perience of special teams with what I 
feel racing cars,” said rookie Opperman, 
who grew up in an auto racing family. 
“They're both dangerous in their own 
way. But when I race, at least I have a 
car around me.” 

“The good special teams man is de- 
finitely a different breed of cat,” said 
LeMaster, who led the Eagles’ bomb 
squadders in tackles as a rookie, there- 
by becoming a starter this season. 
“Yeah, I guess you have to be half-nuts 
to do it but there’s more involved than 
just recklessness. If you want to stay 
healthy, you have to play with finesse, 
too.” 

“I remember the first time I played 
on special teams,” Picard recalled, “It 
was a pre-season game against the Jets 


Awaiting a punt-blocking opportunity are (left to right) James McAlister, Keith Krepfle, John Tarver, Bob Picard, Dean Halverson, 
Jim Opperman, Blenda Gay, Artimus Parker and Tom Ehlers. 
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Coach Dick LeBeau goes over assignments with his special teamers before sending them into combat. 


and Dick (LeBeau) just told me to run 
downfield as fast as I could. So I ran 
downfield as fast as I could and ran 
right past the guy with the ball. That’s 
when I realized, “Hey, there’s more 
to this special teams stuff than I 
thought.’” 

“What happens on special teams 
might appear very hapazard (to the 
fans) with bodies flying in every di- 
rection,” explained LeBeau, “but we 
have assignments, the same as offense 
and defense. On our kick coverage, 
every man is assigned an alley which 
he is responsible for. If he strays out 
of his alley to chase the ball carrier, 
he’s opening us up to the possibility of 
a long return if there’s a reverse or if 
the runner cuts back.” 

“It requires real discipline and con- 
centration,” said Krepfle, who like 
Picard was an outstanding collegiate 
pass receiver. “You have to keep your 
head on a swivel, watching for where 
the blocks are coming from. If you 
don’t, they'll find you in the upper deck 
one of these days.” 

“It’s mostly peripheral vision,” Le- 
Master said. “After playing on the 
(special) teams for a year, I can pretty 
much sense where the people are 
around me. You don’t see them exactly 

. you just feel them. Sometimes it 


seems they come up out of the ground 
at you.” 

Bill Bergey, the Birds’ All-Pro middle 
linebacker, did volunteer duty on all 
the Cincinnati special teams during his 
first four pro seasons until Paul Brown 
absolutely refused to risk him in 1973. 
But why? 

“Because I feel special teams are very 
important,” Bergey said. “Not only do 
they determine your field position but 
they can also set the tempo for the 
game. If your special teams out-hit the 
other side, chances are your offense 
and defense will, too. That’s why when 
one of your special teamers make a big 
stick, I'll always congratulate him, You 
never know, that one hit might get the 
momentum going your way.” 

Special teams is, most of all, a matter 
of personal pride. The fans seldom see 
the big blocks thown in the wedge; 
they might applaud a good tackle but 
they rarely notice the player who sacri- 
ficed his body in the open field, taking 
the block so he could turn the runner 
inside where he could be caught by 
the pursuit. 

“Special teams isn’t any place for a 
guy who wants to be super cool or 
wants to impress people,” explained 
Picard, who has been with the Eagles 
three years, never ran a single play at 


wide receiver, yet never complained. 
“Special teams is for the guy who plays 
football for the sheer joy of playing.” 

Special teams heroics are frozen in 
moments of great individual effort. Ike 
Kelley, Ron Medved and Tom Woode- 
shick became special team legends in 
this town. Now there are others bidding 
for the same immortality, borne of reck- 
lessness and selflessness. 

Larry Marshall throwing the key 
block for Dennis Morgan on a pre- 
season kickoff return, knowing his block 
would help Morgan temporarily take 
his spot on the roster. Bob Picard 
throwing two blocks on one return, then 
pounding his fist in frustration because 
he missed a third. 

Dean Halverson, a seven-year veteran 
who still hustles downfield like a rookie, 
making two solo open field tackles 
against Dallas, Artimus Parker, who 
had the last shot at Washington’s Larry 
Jones on his 102-yard kickoff return a 
year ago, knocking Jones senseless with 
a full-speed, head-first tackle in their 
rematch. 

“I love the special teams,” said 
Picard, perhaps summarizing their spirit 
best of all, “because after a big win, 
I have this real warm feeling inside 
because I know I contributed some- 


thing.” 


The 
Peavinegs  acunee. 


one of “those” days. 


Remember the day you arrived late 
at the Vet, and missed an Eagles touchdown 
on the opening kickoff? That was the day the 
change from your hot dog rolled under the 
guy's seat in front of you. Just before you 
dripped mustard on your new pants. 

Well, if you've had your share of 
“those” days, here's a way to make the 
“money” side of your life go smoother. Treat 
yourself to ten really useful banking benefits 
all wrapped up in one neat money-saving 
package. The Provident Package. 


It's Master Charge, and check bounc- 


ing protection, It's consumer credit loan 
discounts, and free travelers checks: It's a 
line of credit, and your own personal banking 
advisor, plus four other practical services 

for one of those days when you're overdrawn, 
or need a loan, or you run out of cash, 

So come on in to any Provident office 
and ask the new accounts person there to 
help you open The Package. It'll be like going 
home with that Super Bow! feeling. 


The Provident 


Member FONC 


The only one with" The Package?’ 
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Attention 
Team Managers 


(Basketball, Soccer, Hockey, 
Bowling, etc.) 


PEARSON 
Is the bere 
Official . x 
Outfitter = 
Of the Pros“ 


Eagles' equipment manager Rusty Sweeney (L) 
checks shoulder pads with Jack Pearson. 


Let PEARSON (the pro) 
outfit your team from sandlot 
to major league 


See us also for complete selection of: 


TROPHIES, PLAQUES, JACKETS, 
SWEATERS AND AWARDS 


PTARSON 


SPORTING GOODS 


1128 Chestnut Street « WA 3-1600 


Daily 9 to 5:30; Wed. 9 to 9 
Free Parking 10th & Ludlow 


1975 EAGLES STATISTICS 


WON-1 LOST-6 


TEAM 
RESULTS Attendance Eagles Opponents 
Eagles 14 ones New York Giants 23 . Wiiheothe Tackled/Yards Lost ett reaaederrdah cata 18-133 7.47 
ESRIGE CS jocsecesyeddcopdechvedecaesicresetel at Chicago 15 . Gross Yards ....... adianiniatencoronindarnd’ Liberati 1417 
Eagles 26 _ ” Washington 10°t. Attempts/Completions ....... 231-122 = =201-111 
Eagles 16 ... . at Miami 24 ... fagt eed cf pouting <r 
Eagles 20 .. ‘at St. Louis 31 ... lad intercepted ....... 
Eagles 37 on, Dallas 20 Punts /AVerage on 45380 36:35.8 
apd Avacvesgdcsadahineckety ve, LOS Angeles 42 Unt Returns verage teens -6.. -7, 
eS os Angeles Kickoff Returns/Average 31-234 23-2314 
Eagles Opponents Miscellaneous Return/Average ... Se 2-13.0 
Total First Downs Jes shsababiaseepeasatting set 123 120 piterconricns/Aversae fi RELUTN oreo pcereitnnowssmitntit PS ein 
pushing ao sveemnacensecevanens _ pu Fumbles/Ball Lost 18-7 11-6 
Penalty 3 7 ba SH ¢ % 
Third Down EMCleres 4 36-105 48-110 Passing pecmes bia ll 9 
Total Net Yards ............. 43 2134 2358 Retums 0 
Average Per Game dbetnnior 304.9 336.8 Extra Points. 10-12 18-20 
Total Plays .......0.... weds Soraipyeespeteagi NNT 476 469 Field Loy eat om ue 9-12 9-14 
wun eroge foe Pas « RETO DEN : aeaNee oewievae iediahe ‘an Ro: Total Points ...... e 109 165 
r ushing 
Average Per Game . ae — 214 152.3 Average Per Game . ; Fahinediti« 15.6 23.6 
otal Rushes oo... eyaondaneebinapaianass abe ata 7 
Average Per Rush wah OLA denise ee rove ten 3.74 4.08 SCORE BY PERIODS 1 a 3 4 XP Total 
PES VALS ARSE IK cresizcesseysscuaercsssoveramricrvesevis aneeee es 1284 1292 EAGLES , (suivesbdesttceneicanestaasa Gab 33 7 44 0 109 
Average Per Game ou.......c.cccscccscscesssesssenentsenersescsaeencene 183.4 184.5 Opponents _ Soaplcais awerirr Sh 70 31 47 0 165 
INDIVIDUAL 
RUSHING Yds. Avg. LG TD INTERCEPTIONS No. Yds. Avg. LG TD 
Sullivan 321 3.4 17 0 Bradley 4 56 14.0 20 0 
McAlister 174 3.9 18 0 MORIA WY.  icncckos Ghpcebsuats cde Sasrnianvers? 2 23 11,5 23 0 
Malone 153 3.4 16 0 1 7 7.0 7 0 
James 77 3.9 5 0 1 6 6.0 6 0 
Gabriel ...... 61 7.6 39 1 1 4 4.0 4 0 
C, Smith 32 6.4 36 0 9 96 10.6 23 0 
Tarver 20 2.8 ) 0 10 235 23.5 76t 1 
Boryla ares 6 3.0 4 0 
Carmichael seme 6 6.0 6 0 RECEIVING No. Yds. Avg. LG TD 
aviveaone sheascpeense pers? 850 3.7 39 0 Youn: cenit Secs ies OB 72 4.3 4 1 
Opponents 6 1066 4.0 30 8 carmichii Sentra 7 ue eu eat ; 
MGR. WG i sfeactrcaivcesveusns odenl hes 150 8.3 0 
FIELD GOALS 1-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50+- Cr Arnie So 17 231 13.6 Us 3 
MuhImann perrvexenserean a. 0-0 2-3 1-1 6-8 0-0 SOMA: cesscysavtareysverpnvavecprasieien LE 170 10.0 24 0 
BOGE ES: Orn ccacmncuwe apd) 1) 2-3 1-1 6-8 0-0 BARAUIBUGE: 5. gycetnaienstoridcrpicniGetaun ia 69 9.8 39t 1 
OPPOMENES 00... sececsececssssenseneee 0-0 4-4 0-3 5-7 0-0 ‘ 7 31 4.4 8 0 
Field Goals: Muhimann 44, 43, 20, 26, 49, 45, 42, 45, 45, 40, 28, 36, 5 ps 44 8 0 
Sacks: Wynn 3, Dunstan 2, Gay 1,'Sutton 1 122 1417 nie 4 aR 
Fumbles Recovered: Bergey 3, Outlaw 2, Lavender 1, Opponents aay 1339 i2'1 Bat 9 
P, Lost/ 
PASSING Att. Comp. Yards Pct. TD TD int. LG Att. KICKOFF RETURNS No. Yds. Avg. LG TO 
Gabriel ‘ 97 1112 51.8 10 53 6 62t 14-107 Marshall 9 214 23.8 33 ty) 
Boryla . 25 05 6.8 1. 12.2 4 37 4-26 McAlister 8 198 24.7 42 0 
EAGLE 122 1417 52.8 11 4.7 10 62t 18-133 Morgan 7 170 24.3 33 0 
Opponents «201 111 1339 8655.2 9 4.4 9 54t 7-47 James. 5 114 22.8 26 0 
Opperman 1 15 15.0 15 0 
PUNTING No. Yds. Avg. LG Bikd. nce ' Fe 72 ay m7 , 
BO VONES, wssiescsinioraimnreatsiestens} 30. 1223 40.8 54 0 , 
Kersey gevnsennnsnnnsnnsneasines 1 489 32.6 50 0 Onpondus eS me aoe ba a 
stiabbd FibbbeVebsodainaasoblv . 45 171 38.0 54 0 
SCORING TOR TOP’ TORt FG PAT TP 
Opponents ooo. ccccssee dbase SO 1327 36.8 51 0 Muhimann , ~ x ene Q 0 a2 10-12 37 
armichae ‘ ? 
PUNT RETURNS No. FC Yds. Avg. LG TD ee gmith ay 8 0-0 0.0 iB 
Morgan ............ F 8 0 60 7.5 13 0 Gabriel on....ecessscesevseee 0 0 0-0 0-0 6 
Marshall ra 0 91 13.0 23 0 McAlister 1 0 0-0 0-0 6 
Bradley 4 3 4 1,0 6 0 Young... Ssiecaaerabatedeaiabaoihe 1 0 0-0 0-0 6 
EAGLES ww. 19 3 155 8.2 23 0 EAGLES ......, ll 0 9-12 10-12 106 
TOPDOMOHES | ssscstessaveicencancsonicag oO 5 234 7.8 43t 0 Opponents .............. 9 3 9-14 18-20 165 


TRADER 


fee Al Swenson Ford 


= mw, | 3910-50 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILA. 


eo \ “AT THE ERIE-TORRESDALE EL STOP”’ 


“CELEBRATING OUR 60th 
ANNIVERSARY. TRADING IN 
THE SAME NEIGHBORHOOD” 


atc ed a= 7 2OO “sis PI4-1472 


TIME OUT 


NFL LICENSING 


Professional football fans in the NFL’s 
newest franchise areas, Seattle and 
Tampa Bay, were able to show their 
loyalty to the new teams months before 
the Seahawks or Buccaneers had chosen 
a coach or signed a player. Shortly after 
insignias and team colors were deter- 
mined, NFL-licensed manufacturers 
began producing merchandise bearing 
the official designs of the Seahawks and 
Buccaneers. And retail outlets in the 
cities reported heavy demand for the 
quality merchandise they stocked. 

The Seahawks’ emblem is blue and 
green, featuring a profile of the bird. 
Tampa's is a dagger-bearing orange and 
red buccaneer. 

Meanwhile, quality items of apparel, 
sporting goods, toys, games, home fur- 
nishings, and a wide variety of gifts and 
novelties bearing the official emblems of 
the other 26 NFL teams, the NFL shield, 
and the Hall of Fame continue to be avail- 
able to fans throughout the country. 

All products bearing the official de- 
signs of the teams must be licensed by 
NFL Properties, Inc. Manufacturers are 
required to meet strict standards of qual- 
ity and accuracy before they are allowed 
to display the Official Licensed Product 
Shield. 

Among the newer Officially Licensed 
Products is a line of sleep and lounge 
wear for women and girls bearing the 
emblems of all 28 teams. And in the 
home furnishings line, a bean bag chair 
and matching ottoman are available in 
the colors of all teams. 

There’s something for every member 
of the family, and for all ages, too. So 
look for the Official Licensed Product 
shield and be assured the merchandise 
has met the high standards established by 
NFL Properties. ! 
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Insta-Focus — 
the only binoculars 
that keep fast-moving 
action in focus. 


7 
ve 


FINGERTIP 
INSTANT FOCUSING 


Try using ordinary binoculars to follow the Quarterback 
fading back fora pass and then switching to a wide 
receiver sprinting, into the end zone. Cant be done. 
Because no matter how good your binoculars are, you 
miss a lot of the action if you can’t change focus 

fast enough. 


Bushnell’s unique Insta-Focus ends this problem forever. With Insta-Focus 


you can change focus as offen as you want —instantly. 
Bushnell binoculars with Insta-Focus are the only binoculars made 


specifically for the fan of fast moving sports action. Racing, hunting, bird 
watching, anything. See them for yourself in better camera and sporting 


goods stores everywhere. 
For a free catalog write. Bushnell Optical Company, Dept. PE75 
Pasadena, California 91107. 


Bushnell/The Innovators. 


Division of Bausch & Lomb Offices in Tokyo, Vancouver, B.C. and Dealers the world over. 


OUTSTANDING SPECIALTY STORES 
RESTAURANTS e PUBS e BISTROS 
HISTORICAL RESTORATION 
AWARD-WINNING DESIGN 

FUN @ VALUE e EXCITEMENT 


THE NEWMARKET AT HEAD HOUSE SQUARE 


Second and Pine Streets, Society Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 215-923-6032 


HALFTIME 


ty WEST CHESTER STATE COLLEGE MARCHING BAND 


-—— 


COORDINATED BY ARLEN SAYLOR 
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Today’s halftime entertainment will be provided by the 
famed West Chester State College Golden Rams marching 
band under the leadership of Dr. James R. Wells. 

The 1975 edition of the Golden Rams offers a 300-piece 
marching unit consisting of 240 bandsmen and 60 mem- 
bers in the bandfront. 


The musical format includes selections from Bizet’s 


rs rie te ars; 
ie 


Wie i ar 
Pesreabamey fonsaee sis 
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“ 


Carmen” and contemporary sounds from “Godspell.” The 
popular “Something” by George Harrison precedes the 
final episode which presents the familiar Michel LeGrande 
hit, “Brian’s Song:” 


Pre-game festivities will include the annual color guard 
review of ROTC units from colleges and universities 
throughout the Delaware Valley. 


the kind of service that makes you feel welcome. 


Drop in Anytime. 
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DINING AT THE COUNTRY CLUB 
iS LIME EATING AT A FRIENDS 


There is something special about dining at the Country Club Restaurant. 
It could be the comfortable family atmosphere. Or the great food 
and varied menu. And then again it could be the warm, friendly service, 


The next time you take your family out for a meal, why not take them 
to a friend’s. Your friends at Country Club would love to have you over. 


COUNTRY CUS WRSTAURANT 


1717 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania RA2-0500 


IF WE SAY WE'LL FIX IT, WE'LL FAX IT. HONESTLY. 


Keeps your car looking and running 
like new—with regular Rayco service 
and top quality tires, convertible 
tops and windows, carpeting and 
accessories—all at inflation fighting 
prices. 


Brakes « Alignment 
Mufflers » Shocks 
Tune-Up 
Convertible Tops 
Seat Covers * Vinyl Tops 
Carpeting * Boat Trim 


We honor all major credit cards 


7 LOCATIONS 


“Springfield (Del. Co.) Wilmington, Del. 
244 Baltimore Pike 4509 Kirkwood Hwy. 
KI 3-5362 302-999-0219 


“NE. Philadetphia Cherry Hill, N.J. 
6320 Roosevelt Blvd. Ate. 38 at 


x Church Rd. 

pa N.J. 609-667-8807 
*N. Philadelphia Phila. WA 5-1886 
6102 N. Broad St. New Castle, Del. 

LI 8-9297 1507 DuPont Hwy. 
*S. Philadelphia 302-655-4469 
2010 Oregon Ave. “Official State 

HO 7-0710 Inspection Stations 


Service by Rayco 
keeps your car on the go! 
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‘You need a Ramcharger to get there. 


The world doesn't stop at the 
end of the highway. And the new 
Dodge Ramcharger doesn't stop 
there, either. 

When you want'to beat your 
way through the brush and up into 
the foothills before day- 
break, you're not about 
to let some rocks: and 
logs or a stream or two 
stop you. Ramcharger’s 
full-time four-wheel 
drive and 318 V8 make 
short work of most any- 
thing in your way. 

And when you make 


your own road, there isn't always 
some convenient driveway to turn 
around in. Ramcharger’s sharp 
turning radius gets you out of'tight 
spots and on your way again. 

Ramcharger is ideal for lighter 
chores, too. Add a few 
optional extras and it 
becomes an all-around- 
town wagon with 


Put on a sturdy steel 
cover or a Dealer- 
installed vinyl top, and 
it’s perfect for all 
weather. Or add rear 


passenger-car comforts. 


passenger seats forall your 
family and friends. 

Two-wheel drive suits 
Ramcharger for city driving, along 
with LoadFlite automatic trans- 
mission, power steering, AM or 
AM/FM.radio, and many more 
popular extras. A console beverage 
chest keeps contents hot or cold 


for hours. 


One tough vehi- 
cle, this Ramcharger 

Dodge 
Dodge Trucks 


because the 
world doesn't stop at 
the end of the high- 
way. 


| love tobacco. 
l don’t smoke. 


Walt Garrison, 
football and rodeo star. 


If I’m a guy who loves tobacco, 
how come I never take a puff? 

Well, because I use “smoke- 
less tobacco.” 

All it takes is a pinch of 
“‘smokeless’’ in between my 
cheek and gum. Feels real re- 
laxin’ in there. And I get full, 
rich tobacco pleasure, 

Another thing is, ‘smoke- 
less tobacco” can’t tie up my 
hands. So I can use it no matter 
what I’m doing. \ 

If you’d like to go “‘smoke- 
less,” here’s what you do. Just 
look for three great brands. ’ 

There’s Skoal, my favorite, y 
which has a wintergreen taste. 

Copenhagen, a straight to- 
bacco. 

And Happy Days Mint. All 
three dated for freshness. 

They’ll each give you the 
tobacco pleasure you’re looking 
for. 


Smokeless tobacco. 
A pinch i is all it takes. 


PS 


For a free booklet that explains how to get the full enjoyment of “smokeless tobacco”—as well as a few free pinches that you 
can try for yourself —write to “Smokeless Tobacco,’ United States Tobacco Company, Dept. N99, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830. 


Corning on QBs 


Merv Corning’s genius is fluid, focusing on 
California landscapes, on people who have lived 
life, on football players who have played games. 
He has painted the then and the now of life, and 
all of it with a brush stroke so fine it is almost 
as if he were painting with silk threads. 

The noted Los Angeles artist has been an 
annual contributor to PRO! In 1973, he painted 
“The Evolution of the Helmet”; in 1974, he 
painted a half-dozen linemen titled “Portraits 
of Greatness.” 


If you remember those (and not many who saw 
them forgot them), you may wonder just what 
the man can do for an encore. Wonder no longer. 

The astonishingly brilliant portraits of Len 
Dawson (on the cover), Bob Waterfield (above), 
Bobby Layne, John Unitas, John Brodie, and 
Ken Stabler are proof that only Merv Corning can 
exceed Merv Corning. 

“When I chose to paint these six men, I didn’t 
let statistics enter into it,” he says. “I just wanted 
to paint people I’ve always admired.” 
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Merv Corning is fascinated with the bigger-than-life perspective of the 
warrior away from the battle. It is the way he painted the game’s strongmen ° ‘ 
a year ago and it is the way he has painted the men who control the action. 
The signs of the battle are all there—the broken skin, the bumps, the 
bruises, the mud (and even, in the case of John Unitas, right, the dirt under 
the fingernails). This is how it is when there is breathing room, when 

there is a moment for reflection. There’s an added dimension to the portrait 
of Bobby Layne (above). “I know he always was one of the boys,” says 
Corning. “I wanted to bring that broken-curfew look to his face.” 


5B 


John Brodie (above) was never afraid to speak his 
mind on the field. He was the man in charge and his 
teammates knew it; when he retired after the 1974 
season, his career yardage total of over 31,000 yards 
was bettered by only three men. Four of Corning’s 
quarterback selections have retired and a fifth 
(Dawson) is 40 years old. The link with the present 
(and the future) is 29- year-old Ken Stabler. 
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Where the Action 


All the color, the excitement, and the fun of the National Football League. That's 
what you get in Bibb’s new “All Pro” lineup of bed and bath furnishings. 


Exclusive Representatives 
of All Major Sports 


All of the 26 NFL teams are represented in live action on permanent press é 
Fortrel* blended sheets and pillow cases. And there’s an easy care 100% virgin Bibb Company 
acrylic blanket for extra comfort and warmth. RD Sa ied ia ee 


Also available in the ‘All Pro” action line is a coordinating oxford bedspread, 


and beautiful coordinated towels complete the set. 
Bibb is the only manufacturer of NFL Officially Licensed bed and bath 
fashions. Bibb NFL home furnishings are available at all fine stores. 


Sheets M@ Blankets M@ Bedspreads @ Towels ec C4 
ELANESE° MP™"ORTREL” 


Fans—Rold Gold Pretzels Joins 
The Eagles In The Fight 
Against Leukemia By Donating $500 
For Every Eagles Touchdown 
Scored This Season. 


At every game, home and away, ROLD GOLD PRETZELS 
will donate $500 to the EAGLES FLY FOR LEUKEMIA 
FUND of the CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Every penny will go for research and treatment. 


Watch for the check presentation on the WPVI/TV 
Highlight Show every Saturday afternoon. 


Rold Gold® is a registered trademark of Frito-Lay Inc. 


The Sratl 


This is Cordoba. The small Chrysler. An automobile in which you will enjoy 
not only great comfort . . . but great confidence. It is confidence you can see, the 
confidence of knowing your automobile possesses a look of great dignity. 

It is confidence you can feel, in thickly cushioned contour-seats available in rich 
crushed velour or soft Corinthian leather. It is confidence you experience 
when you are in control of a truly road worthy automobile. This is the confidence 
you will find in a most surprisingly affordable small Chrysler. Cordoba. 
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ROMAN GABRIEL SPIKE JONES 10 MIKE BORYLA 12 BILL TROUP 16 HORST MUHLMANN 
K 62 219 35 


QB 64 220 35 P 62 195 28 QB 63 200 24 QB 6-5 220 24 


17 HAROLD CARMICHAEL 20 JOHN OUTLAW 22 LARRY MARSHALL 23 CLIFFORD BROOKS 24 ARTiMUS PARKER 


WR 68 225 25 CB 5-10 180 30 KR 5-10 195 25 CB 6-1 190 25 


2 TOM SULLIVAN 2 ART MALONE 28 BILL BRADLEY 3 JOE LAVENDER 3 RON JAMES 
RB 60 190 25 RB 60 216 27 S-P 5-11 190 28 CB 6-4 190 26 RB 6-1 202 26 


S 61 195 24 RB 6-1 205 23 RB 63 220 26 


4l RANDY LOGAN 4 JAMES McALISTER 4 JOHN TARVER 5 GUY MORRISS, 5 ae 


C 64 255 24 C 62 240 24 


43 
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Whats 
green and 
white, 
weigns over 

tons 


and flies 
United? 


The Philadelphia Eagles. more teams, collegiate and 
Everyone likes to be part of professional, than any other 
NFL history. And United is proud _ airline. 
to have carried the Philadelphia So catch the spirit of Friendship 
Eagles to so many games. Service with the airline that 
Over the years, we've flown carries so many winners. United. 


The friendly skies of your land. 
UNITED AIRLINES 


5 JIM OPPERMAN 55 FRANK LeMASTER 5 DEAN HALVERSON 5 TOM EHLERS 61 BILL DUNSTAN 
DT 6-4 250 26 


LB 63 220 22 LB 6-2 231 23 LB 6-2 230 29 LB 6-2 218 23 


62 BILL LUECK 63 TOM LUKEN 6 JOE JONES 65 MANNING 66 BILL BERGEY 
G 63 250 29 G 63 253 25 DE 66 250 27 DT 64 260 25 LB 6-3 250 30 


67 JEFF BLEAMER 6 BLENDA GAY 6 RICH GLOVER 7 WILL WYNN 7 JOHN NILAND 
T 64 253 22 DE 65 255 24 DT 61 244 25 DE 64 245 26 G 63 250 31 


STAN WALTERS JERRY SISEMORE DON ZIMMERMAN BOB PICARD 8 KEITH KREPFLE 
7 T 66 270 25 76 T 64 260 24 80 WR 63 195 25 82 WR 6-1 195 25 4 TE 63 225 23 
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1915-1975 
60 YEARS YOUNG 


Philadelphia’s Only 
only Jake the 
independent Baker 
commercial kept it 
bakery. alive. 


Jacob DiGiacomo, President 


Bond Baking Company - 300 East Godfrey Avenue « Philadelphia, Pa. 19120 


8 CHARLES SMITH 8 CHARLES YOUNG Gg JOHN BUNTING OTHO DAVIS RON O’NEIL 
TE 6-4 238 24 


WR 6-1 185 25 LB 6-1 220 25 Head Trainer Assistant Trainer 


~ 


JACKIE GRAVES JIM KATCAVAGE RUSTY SWEENEY GUS HOEFLING DR. VINCENT J. DiSTEFANO 
Assistant Director of Pro Scout Equipment Manager Specialty Training Team Physician 
Player Personnel 


$519 
QUART 
$10.24 V2 gal Ae S 


Compare 
with your 


& 


On snap, head for Berry’s. Get dressed. 
Swing wide, pick up date. Head down the 
middle and through traffic to the stadium. 
From dressing room to locker room, 
you'll look great. And then, run up the 
score. 


Fine Apparel For Men 


Cheltenham Shopping Center 
TU7-8555 LI8-1111 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Till 9 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., Till 6 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie., Inc./Phila., Pa. 
35% Whiskies—65% Grain Natural Spirits/80 Proof 
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Medford Dawgs! 


The Medford hot doggies 
that you buy at the Vet 
aren 


ow sold at your 
food store. Tell 
sto 


that I sent you. 
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LOUDERBACK-NORTH AMERICAN 


The Pro Team backed by four generations of experience. 
Pennsylvania: CA 4-6400...New Jersey: 665-9595 ... Delaware: OL 2-3055 
48 


DEPTH CHART 


WHEN THE EAGLES HAVE THE BALL 


St. Louis Cardinals 
DEFENSE 


STRONG SAFETY 
RIGHT CORNERBACK 36-Reaves ret Aare? naa SRRRERBACE: 
22-Wehrli 33-T. Gray “Thompson 
45-Tolbert : 26-Crump 45-Tolbert 
be lea LINEBACKER 
RIGHT LINEBACKER 57-Arneson 
59-Barnes 50-Hartle 
55-White 
LEFT END 
79-Bell 
74-Rudolph 
LEFT LINEBACKER 
67-Stallings 
53-Neils 
RIGHT END 
78-Yankowski RIGHT TACKLE LEFT TACKLE 
74-Rudolph 75-Rowe 76-Davis 
70-Brooks 70-Brooks 
WIDE RECEIVER LEFT GUARD CENTER RIGHT GUARD 
80-Zimmerman 74-Niland 50-Morriss 62-Lueck Re voore 
17-Carmichael 63-Luken §1-Lou 63-Luken 84-Krepfie 
LEFT TACKLE RIGHT TACKLE 
ro nates 76-Sisemore te a 
-Bleamer 67-Bleamer 82-Picard 
QUARTERBACK 
5-Gabriel 
10-Boryla 
12-Troup 


EAGLES’ SPECIALISTS 


Punters: 

6-S. Jones 
28-Bradley 
Kicker: 
16-Muhimann 
Holders: 
28-Bradley 

5-Gabriel 
Kick Centers: 
51-Lou 
50-Morriss 
Punt Centers: 
51-Lou 
50-Morriss 
Punt Returns: 
22-Marshall 
28-Bradley 
Kick Returns: 
22-Marshall 
43-McAlister 
33-James 


Philadelphia Eagles 
OFFENSE 


RUNNING BACK 
26-Malone 
33-James 
49-Tarver 


RUNNING BACK 
43-McAlister 
25-Sullivan 
33-James 


You 


Should Have 
Stayed at 
The 


Philadelphia 
Marriott!! 


Says... Sam Huff 


“Where you would have enjoyed the 
finest food at the 


Kona Kai 

Sirloin and Saddle 

King’s Wharf 

Fairfield Inn 
*Nightly dancing and entertainment in 
the Windjammer. Cocktails at the Stir- 


rup Cup, the Firehouse Tavern, and 
the Tiki Lounge. 


“Also, indoor/outdoor pools, miniature 
golf, ice skating, 2 game rooms and an 
outside play area. 


Just 15 minutes to Veterans Stadium— 
off the Schuylkill Expressway on City 
Avenue at the beginning of Philadel- 
phia's Main Line. 


Call MO 7-0200 
for reservations. 


Have a 
Good Game!! 
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OLD 
ORIGINAL 


125 WALNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA 
FREE PARKING ACROSS THE STREET 


Major Credit Cards Honored 
Including AmEx 


EAGLES ROSTER 1975 


Bergey, Bill 
Bleamer, Jeff 

10. Boryla, Mike 
Bradley, Bill ... 

23 Brooks, Clifford 
Bunting, John 

17 Carmichael, Harold 
61 Dunstan, Bill 
Ehlers, Tom 

5 Gabriel, Roman 
Gay, Blenda 
Glover, Rich 
Halverson, Dean 
James, Ron 
Jones, Joe 

6 Jones, Spike 
Krepfle, Keith 
Lavender, Joe . 
55 LeMaster, Frank 
41 Logan, Randy 

51 Lou, Ron 

Lueck, Bill 

Luken, Tom 
Malone, Art 
Manning, Roosevelt 
22 Marshall, Larry 
McAlister, James 
50 Morriss, Guy 
16 Muhlmann, Horst 
Niland, John 
Opperman, Jim 
Outlaw, John 
Parker, Artimus 
Picard, Bob 

76 Sisemore, Jerry 
Smith, Charles 
Sullivan, Tom 
Tarver, John 

12 Troup, Bill 

75 Walters, Stan 
71 Wynn, Will 
Young, Charles 
Zimmerman, Don 


80 


.G 
LB 
CB 
3703 
WR 
= 
WR 
RB 
RB 
QB 
- 
30E 
TE 
WR 


6-2 
6-3 
6-3 
5-10 
6-3 
6-1 
6-4 
6-1 
6-0 
6-3 
6-5 
6-6 
6-4 
6-4 
6-3 


30 7 
253° 22 R 
200 24 2 
190 28 7 
190 25 4 
220 25 4. 
225. 25 5 
250 26 Oe 
218 23 R 
220 35 14 
255 24 Ps 
244 25 2 
230 29 ih 
202 «26 4 
250 27 5 
195 28 6 
225 «23 R 
190 26 3 
231 «23 2 
195 24 3 
240 24 3 
250 29 8 
253° 25 4 
216 27 6 
260 25 4 
195 25 4 
205 22 R 
255 24 3 
219° “35 7 
250 31 10 
220 22 R 
180 630 7 
21S :26 2 
195 25 3 
260 24 3 
185 25 2 
190 25 4 
220 26 4 
220 24 2 
270 =25 4 
245 26 3 
238 24 3 
195 


COLLEGE 

.... Arkansas State 
Penn State 
. Stanford 
. Texas 
Tennessee State 
jisstyettg North Carolina 
.. Southern University 
... Utah State 
Kentucky 


.. North Carolina State 


mole Fayetteville State 
. Nebraska 
. Washington 


_..... New Mexico State 


Tennessee State 
. Georgia 
lowa State 

. San Diego State 
Kentucky 
Michigan 

. Arizona State 


..... Purdue 


sv. Arizona State 


Northeast Oklahoma 


Maryland 
UCLA 


uu... Texas Christian 


= - eogaeeaptesadent i 


. No College 


.. Colorado State 
Jackson State 
Se, ee UISe 
E. Washington 
.. Texas 
Grambling 
Miami 
Colorado 
... South Carolina 

. Syracuse 


..... Tennessee State 


. ew ISG, 
. N. E. Louisiana 


R—A first-year player who has not previously been in a NFL training camp. 


COACHING STAFF 


Mike McCormack 
Boyd Dowler 
John Idzik 

Dick LeBeau 
John Mazur 
Walt Michaels 
John Sandusky 
Jerry Wampfler 


Head Coach 
Passing Game 


...Offensive Backfield 


Specialty Teams 
Defensive Backfield 


.....Linebackers 
...Offensive Line 


Defensive Line 


Make sure your next 
colorTV has more than 
one prefocus lens. 


The Quintrix' picture tube 

‘with the extra prefocus lens gives 
you our sharpest picture ever. 
And no other picture tube has it. 


Every picture tube has one prefocus 
: lens. But the Panasonic 
Quintrix tube has two. Our 

extra prefocus lens concentrates 

and focuses the electron beam to 

bring you our sharpest picture ever. 

But we didn't 

=| stop with Quintrix. 
______| There’salsothe 

Notice the sharpness of theelectronbeam. P@NA@SONIC 

Quatrecolor® 

chassis. It's a 

powerful 28.5 kv 


Sees Ae a ie cE 


Simulated beam current in our conventional 


, —— tube. Notice the diffusion. chassis to help 
bring you our brightest picture ever Modular circuit boards snap out and in for quick and 
easy service. 100% solid state for greater reliability and less power consumption. 

And Q-Lock” one button that electronically controls color, tint, brightness and contrast 
to make tuning as easy as pushing a button. 

Quatrecolor offers one more important advantage: our warranty. Because while 
many other TV manufacturers are cutting back on their warranties, every Quatrecolor 
set still gives you a one-year guarantee on parts and labor. And a 2-year parts and 
1-year labor warranty on the picture tube. Our warranty card spells out the conditions of 
our limited warranty. 

So make sure your next color TV is 
“The Quatrecolor with the Quintrix.” 

It's our sharpest, brightest picture ever. 

And after all, isn’t that what you 
wantin color TV? 


Panasonic “The Ghatiecoter with the Quintrix’ 
® 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


Eagles 


OFFENSE 
80 Don Zimmerman ........ WR 
75 Stan Walters ........... .LT 
74 John Niland ............. LG 
50 Guy Morriss ............. .c 
62° BIN Rueck...... i. ganse RG 
76 Jerry Sisemore .......... RT 
86 Charles Young ........... TE 
85 Charles Smith .......... WR 

5 Roman Gabriel .......... QB 
43 James McAlister ......... RB 
26. Art Malone ........5. 00. RB 
DEFENSE 
7A WI WY ote sop eters LE 
69 Rich Glover ............. LT 
61 Bill Dunstan ............. RT 
68 Blenda Gay ............. RE 
55 Frank LeMaster......... LLB 
66 Bill Bergey ............ MLB 
95 John Bunting ........... RLB 
20 John Outlaw ........... LCB 
30 Joe Lavender .......... RCB 
41 Randy Logan ............ ss 
28 Bill Bradley ............. FS 
NUMERICAL ROSTER 

5 ‘Gabriel GROMAan! csi cca ccee sor eeat QB 
SVONOS ASOIKE! cc aia Vcsgutsl wahlose tes P 
TOMIBOIVIR MMe. Sails Seats cele are taecales QB 
M27 EDOM DS MUS test Ma aradco cesswpee eee cae QB 
16 Muhlmann;« HOrSts os. asc e2 ceca K 
17 ‘CarmichaelsHarold) ...... co... cesiwc. oes WR 
OG: “RIAN ION Ressler Aehas | SAeeG SE CB 
23 |Marehall LeatVirsctrads sas sorasowe stan KR 
23 Brooks, Clifford .. 5) Fs a kbd et CB 
24’. ‘Parker, Artimus: «ccc te accede sotaans Ss 
36) ‘Sullivan: LOM nesses Caleta eqs 0o 38 RB 
26: (Malone, Aftsjests.0% 00cm ce nace Wetec ore RB 
28° .Bradiey, Bill. cciicsaacns aes ss Pears S-P 
90) Lavendetp JOG. siirac ca ncaa sala gseets cB 
93° James, RON. ssisiiciis sa 26 ot Seats RB 
41” ‘Logan Randy ose s.cce ce sce cieyclens on. Ss 
43 McAlister, James .............. Aer as |=} 
495° Tarver Johtis, ot esncccsscrtengeeenshs RB 
50 Marries: (Guy's as caanusncsacas+dan 5 
61) LOG ROM cas csees eevee cdo etseac Cc 
S4 :Opperman; JM: asa. acccaseetsocsanue LB 
BH ~ LeMastet, FIG? oasis 60s strmiatetee cans LB 
56° ‘Halverson, DEAN) ds canoes ei on sadn: LB 
Go.  Bhilemc Tom yc secchaas veoh somes LB 
61; (Dunstan,-Bil is accnsaacsiadtease. s Sip taaed DT 
62° Mlueck, ‘BN wise nteosaukieenases anes G 
63 LUKSN TOMS 2. cos easacas Qekcanier es G 
G64. JONES, JOG dint 'isss wsitisueteinmainw ats cine’ DE 
65 Manning, Roosevelt .................. DT 
66: ‘Berpey;- Bill icccssesiaicicls we taacaow arenes LB 
67 =Bleamer;-Jelh sicsaasccts catande Re sagaen T 
66: Gay, Blonda oo. éiicsdecssateredsiowsin DE 
BG: ‘Glover, AIGN ican rateasondssedtacdaes DT 
A WTA WUT 5 Sees torsterecarobets Carereyrio Szrercrars's DE 
Th: Niland; Onn isos iprs. sami ole cgatesisia' ae G 
75: “Walter; Stan..cctoccwad cs ueisieacaanees 7 
76: Sisemore, Jer). «..0222 se eciiresdacwaens T 
80 «Zimmerman, DON. . ..5.\...cdsde cieeas WR 
BS Plgwd: (BGB 62s bsskuseds veu.cmicireecl WR 
A" CKréente; “Ret: csos ce cena. Aememannads Ss TE 
65" “Sra; GHatee 5 sacs en vsegaarnveer sic WR 
8G: - YOUNG; {CnaneG: os cc whee saniherutedine als TE 
OS" ‘Suntind. UO osxatieee sesscys camnes LB 


Cardinals 
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‘ Se ue . OFFENSE 
ook America: ad Ob MeleGtay’<s:.s eearece: WR 
, oP) 60 Roger Finnie ............ LT 
*"e Y 64) S BoDiVOungi.435.2<5050 2a LG 
ni O e real thi Ss 54. Wont Banke. 4..:.xcsatense atts Cc 
/ — ° ) 66 Conrad Dobler .......... RG 
= he $ t2~ Dan) Dierdort ..... 66.0 ystems RT 
« : « 88 V5 Calis xs. os -50-ateras rice s Te 
82°. Earl thomas: . 2425-55 22554 WR 
; 12 Sim) Harts: dace cae eee QB 
21 Terry Metcalf ............ RB 
So RUIN CONUS iis cares sac arene aes ace RB 

DEFENSE 
49 (BODUBGIL 03) o oo aeessess Fes tare LE 
76 Charlie Davis ............ LT 
75: ‘BobiRowe), 5)..a3 sos. scsc.ain ts RT 
78 Ron Yankowski .......... RE 
67 Larry Stallings .......... LLB 
57 Mark Arneson .......... MLB 
59 Pete Barnes............ RLB 
43 Norm Thompson ........ LCB 
22 Roger Wehrli........... RCB 
36 Ken Reaves ............. ss 
41 Clarence Duren.......... FS 


NUMERICAL ROSTER 


14. Shaw) (Denne cared ctereacg onic ets iste ss Q3 
12° ‘KelthlOy, (Gay vik cco ac esasie cee ones u3 
17. \Hakt) Jim WeSreeanac sete tastes 8 QB 
O1 - Metall, OniV tc. 1n.0e Beit eae east « RB 
29° ‘Woehril, ROGGE, 2.0. cidanlewnecms. 256 sinae.s CB 
D5 Bakken dim) .<cntetatigateiardiate a 'are etrigshgelnve,s K 
26: Crump; (DWayne .cc25 oes eobwa sac nae’ CB 
27 Mossy Eddleti-c w:curdwains smunngacteenins RB 
$0. Hammond) Gary’ «cists sc0s.c-osaed ie WR 
82 iLating Jerry acre cnkiede etstere teats Seepies RB 
93: Gray, TU Ge crx ace at aetterenateite States CB-S 
S4 .JONGS; StavO's.< tactic ebasdcussapamss RB 
85° “Otles iM a.b mares gantete cote es be smiles RB 
S86 Reaves: KON. <.:c2ahesouklendsowenenes Ss 
41 Duran, Clee. 6 ocr 6 vw cas.ceemmin ges ine Ss 
AS” “TROMPSON NGI oar. peur so pace watered cB 
45. “Tolbert imi facades wis sited sensei CB-S 
60). Martie Gregric tant ca2Sons orcisces eae LB 
51° VBrahaney, LOU s:.s ame teenies cies Shad Cc 
5S. (Malley Steve seis 4-2did es on peineee aes LB 
64° (BSHKS. TONG oss ecco ku celeweabiaets C-G 
SSe While HEY) Sp accewat ile e,cc,cteeente 2 LB 
BF Arneson, Marky sink sae esperar ele csmnal LB 
50) Garmedy POS: iiss 5 aecenrsaek nee bares LB 
60) Fling RO GOR ds sre 2:82 aticesacsleeerbrmacides G-T 
St “Young SHORT ote came tesur wb rdders.02s G 
66. Dobler -GOntad)s Paice inundestiacaiowss G 
67 Stallings; Marry! Fee vekis, oes sec e.cpar nes we LB 
68: ‘Allison, HOUyitia ies: is aleve cies wan G-T 
69 Kindle, Greg: 2. tis. ccc cases or tt G-T 
TO sBrooks: ied a retitasos cde wires hated DT 
T2 ‘Dierdort,, (DAN: stress cites nee tiameeense T 
24 “Rudoiph;: COUGCIN ce tien tay cowacgeces DE 
Zoe (ROWS. BOD: casts avarpenatgytublarsgle ac nbe-s DT 
6° (Davia, ‘Ghatlig: « .cecacsvoqg aes siiatsiag DT 
768. Yankowski, AON. «563 iceraccananasyen DE 
79°. (Balle BOD) sack ciesn sulhabuas caueraire tat DE 
80: ‘West, Jeth)- cic ne cas ee aene stg dese 22 TE-P 
BT: OMIA) ~UAGKIG. (5, ors ra ae wevrsterane:shaiet arora tales TE 
82° Thomas; sEall) 25.529 aso Gaireurdttewaits: WR 
84> HHA, KG? uci; scouue ates ermoece toss WR 
BS" Grey. WAL sss ins va guasen ceaaabeseane WR 
8B) AGAIN Ue Vin cacitianes vce acrtenarg ances Gatien Te 
OFFICIALS 


Referee—46 Chuck Heberling; Umpire—20 
Frank Sinkovitz; Head Linesman—10 Al Sa- 
bato; Line Judge—24 Bruce Alford; Back 
Judge—41 Charles Reed; Field Judge—91 
Bill Stanley. 
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...and now it’s time for a Cutty. 


CARDINALS ROSTER 1975 


NO. NAME POS. 


68 Allison, Henry 
57 Arneson, Mark .........0.0.... LB 


25 Bakken, Jim ooo... K 
54 Banks, Tom .... 00000... C-G 
59 Barnes, Pete... 0.0... LB 
79 Bell, Bob ....... aise OE 
51 Brahaney, Tom ...... eo 
70 Brooks, Leo ................... DT 
88 Cain, J. V. ... Sree TE 
26 Crump, Dwayne ...... ...CB 
76 Davis, Charlie .........0........ DT 
72 Dierdorf, Dan ...... 0.2... T 
66 Dobler, Conrad ..............G 
41 Duren, Clarence ............... Ss 
60 Finnie, Roger ........... .G-T 
BS. Garay MGM srue--e-e.- 2, 2 WR 
33. Gray, Tim ....................CB-S 
30 Hammond, Gary ............ WR 
84 Harris, Ike o.oo. ...WR 
Ue Pele latee Sr Peaesroe meee ...QB 
50 Hartle, Greg ....... ‘ .. LB 
34 Jones, Steve .... ....RB 
12 Keithley, Gary ............ QB 
69 Kindle, Greg .........0...0... G-T 
et, PALS JOR Sxctsteecwecscs:cres, RB 
21 Metcalf, Terry ..0..0000.00... RB 
27 Moss, Eddie ................... RB 
53 Neils, Steve .o..0....ccccc0. LB 


35 Otis, Jim ....... 
36 Reaves, Ken 0.0... eee. 
75 Rowe, Bob ..............: 

74 Rudolph, Council .. 
11. Shaw, Dennis ................. 
81 Smith, Jackie .....0...... 
67 Stallings, Larry ......0......... 
82 Thomas, Earl ...000..0.00..... 
43 Thompson, Norm 
45 Tolbert, Jim 

22 Webhrli, Roger ............... 
80 West, Jeff 

55 White, Ray 

78 Yankowski, Ron 
64 Young, Bob 


6-1 230 33 
6-2 215 26 
6-1 180 630 
6-4 210 «31 
6-0 190 27 
6-3 220) 22 
6-2 220 26 
6-5 250 28 
6-1 270 =32 


NFL 
EXP. COLLEGE 
3 ........... San Diego State 
aes ee ee oN Arizona 
i: hears een ee nee .... Wisconsin 
Ce ery On kaneis Auburn 
Oli xeesne ee Southern (La.) 
Ei Soapesovivierecesassegnees . Cincinnati 
Gp etesmntrasyathioreer-cofeerss Oklahoma 
(Teedeer eter) eee ee Texas 
Vil ee Be reweseasiisgsss Colorado 
B woeccec esses. Fresno State 
as ye ee Texas Christian 
Digan eairaee iar MiCnOan 
4c Wyoming 
Go ear :sprertesrestisess caeves California 
Ph sce Rahanceas cea ene ase Florida A&M 
Raber tastz sce inianie esas arog: Missouri 
BGS sisszsastectarites aestge aad Texas A&M 
a) ee es Southern Methodist 
Srasgvecmsettay tb visepeeace lowa State 


Southern Illinois 
Newberry (S.C.) 

dav petveccasevaiixstenseset Duke 
seje}tteargieetserees Texas-E!] Paso 
Tennessee State 
...... Northern Illinois 
Long Beach State 


oD haetessxsesrs S.E. Missouri State 
PL ce eee eS ...... Minnesota 
ee ee ed Ohio State 
40 eevee Norfolk State (Va.) 
9... Western Michigan 
eo Kentucky State 
Bienes ect San Diego State 
LicHASre yore Northwest Louisiana 
WS ens zevezseresesnessstscs Georgia Tech 
BD Succappassesasb eae mcs anes g Houston 
Bij Howssesssstes secs sct Cetera Utah 
Oo ...Lincoln (Mo.) 
Pe Missouri 

cst acascss 5 Cincinnati 

Bee Se yar ys Sone Syracuse 


Kansas State 
preariaesseiciesascs 3% Howard Payne 


R—A first-year player who has not previously been in a NFL training camp. 


COACHING STAFF 


Don Coryell .... 
Jim Champion 
Joe Gibbs 
Harry Gilmer 
Sid Hall 


Jim Hanifan .......... 


Wayne Sevier ......... 


Ray Willsey .......cc.ccescecssesessecscseess 


sesstessesseeeee- Head Coach 


Defensive Line 


Linebackers 
Offensive Line 


Offensive Backfield 
Quarterbacks and Receivers 


Special Assignments 


wizstisuende Defensive Coordinator 


They don’t 
play so rough 
anymore. 
But they 


still dress 
to kill. 


A few years ago they all wore 
jerseys with numbers. Today 
they wear Pierre Cardin, Bill 
Blass, and Yves St. Laurent. 
They used to suit up at West 
Philly, South Catholic, and 
Northeast High. Now they suit 
up at Boyd’s. 

Why Boyd's? 

It must be the selection. 
Everything from 36 extra short 
to 54 extra long. By designers 
like Cardin, Beene, Blass, 

and St. Laurent. 

Isn’t it time you checked 

your uniform? 


Comeback _. 
to Philadelphia. 
Come to 


Boyd's. 


1217 Market Street 

9:30 AM to 6 PM 

Monday through Saturday 
9:30 AM to 9 PM Wednesday 
Free Parking 
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BETTER 
INA 
BOTTLE! 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS 
ASSOCIATION (AFL-CIO) 


Media, Pa. 
GBBA is one of the nation’s oldest trade 
unions. Its members also produce quality 
products in plastics, fiberglass and TV bulb 
industries and operate glass sand mines. 
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WHEN THE CARDINALS HAVE THE BALL 


Philadelphia Eagles 
DEFENSE 


FREE SAFETY 
28-Bradley 
24-Parker 


STRONG SAFETY 
41-Logan 
24-Parker 


LEFT CORNERBACK 
20-Outlaw 
23-Brooks 


RIGHT CORNERBACK 
30-Lavender 
23-Brooks 


MIDDLE LINEBACKER 
66-Bergey 


RIGHT LINEBACKER 
54-Opperman 


95-Bunting 
56-Halverson 


LEFT TACKLE 
69-Glover 
65-Manning 


LEFT LINEBACKER 
55-LeMaster 


RIGHT END 59-Ehlers 
68-Gay 
64-J. Jones RIGHT TACKLE LEFT END 
61-Dunstan 71-Wynn 
65-Manning 68-Gay 
WIDE RECEIVER LEFT GUARD CENTER RIGHT GUARD Tear Ee 
85-M. Gray 64-Young 54-Banks 66-Dobler 81-Smith 
30-Hammond 69-Kindle 51-Brahaney 68-Allison 80-West 


©) OOLOQ® 


LEFT TACKLE 
60-Finnie RIGHT TACKLE 
69-Kindle 72-Dierdorf WIDE RECEIVER 
68-Allison 82-Thomas 
84-Harris 
QUARTERBACK 
17-Hart 
11-Shaw 
12-Keithley 


CARDINALS’ SPECIALISTS 
Punters: 
80-West 
12-Keithley 
Kicker: 
25-Bakken 
Kickoff: 
25-Bakken 
Holders: 
22-Wehrili 
30-Hammond 
Punt Center: 
51-Bhahaney 
Kick Center: 
51-Brahaney 
Punt Returns: 
21-Metcalf 
30-Hammond 
85-M. Gray 
Kick Returns: 
21-Metcalf 
30-Hammond 
34-Jones 


St. Louis Cardinals 
OFFENSE 


RUNNING BACK 
21-Metcalf 
32-Latin 


RUNNING BACK 
35-Otis 
34-Jones 
27-Moss 


Both the Mercedes-Benz 280 and the Audi 100LS are German 
automobiles, designed for substance and = 
quality. Engineered to last, they are sur- 
prisingly similar in concept and design. 
EXTERIOR: Both were designed from 
the inside out to incorporate similar spatial 
requirements resulting in classic exteriors. Both 
are aerodynamically-designed toreduce wind resistance. 
COMFORT: The Mercedes-Benz is known for its 
roominess; the Audi comes within I’ of its headroom, legroom, 
and trunk space. Both have anatomically-designed reclining seats. 
SAFETY: Both are designed with rigid safety-cell passenger 
compartments and energy-absorbing collapsible front and rear 
sections. Both have power-assisted brakes and the kind of steering- 
roll radius which instantly compensates in a front- 
wheel blowout. 
PERFORMANCE: Both have sophisti- 


AUDI 100LS 


The answer 


$12,756" 


. ~All 
MERCEDES-BENZ 280 18 mpg respectively. | MERCEDES-BENZ 280 AUDI 1001S 
Of course, there are dif- 20Mpg Hwy 28Mpg 


Suggested retail prices East Coast POE. Transportation, local taxes and any dealer 
delivery charges additional. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Thinking of buying 


@a Mercedes-Benz? 


cated suspensions and drive trains. Audi's front-wheel drive 
= gives greater tracking stability. Both handle 
precisely, Audi using rack-and-pinion steering. 
ECONOMY: The Audi uses CIS fuel 
injection for excellent mileage: '75 EPA high- 
way and city tests give Mercedes-Benz 20 
mpg and 15 mpg, respectively, and the Audi 

28 mpg and 


ferences. It's those differences | 
that make Mercedes-Benz one 
of the finest cars in the world and well worth the price. So for 
some people the answer may be Mercedes-Benz. But, when you 
: add the similarities and subtract the dif- 
ferences, we think you'll agree the 
answer is Audi. 


15Mpg City 18Mpg_ | 


Is Audi 
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| REMEMBER 


THE LIONS' GREAT COMEBACK AGAINST THE 49ERS IN 1957 


Of all the experiences I had as both a 
player and coach with the Detroit Lions, 
none is more memorable than the after- 
noon of December 22, 1957, 

That was the day the Lions made a 
furious second-half rally to beat the 
49ers in San Francisco and advance to 
the National Football League champion- 
ship game, which we ultimately won ina 
rout of the Cleveland Browns. 

Much has been said and written about 
our game with the 49ers. Most of it has 
been accurate, but none of it really con- 
veys what we felt. 

We went out a week early because of 
bad weather in Detroit, and it was a wel- 
come treat to come to the California sun- 
shine. 

We respected the 49ers because of the 
talented personnel they had, but we 
knew—and weren't afraid to admit— 
that we had a damn good team of our 
own. There was always a relaxed atmo- 
sphere around the Lions in those days, so 
our practice sessions at Stanford weren't 
exactly the type you'd expect to see from 


Joe Schmidt, a member of the Pro Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame, played linebacker for 
the Detroit Lions from 1953 through 
1965, and was head coach of the team 
from 1967 through 1972. In this article, 
he reminisces about a memorable 1957 
game for Detroit against the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, 


a team preparing to play an important 
game. 

But that’s the kind of club we were. 
We played better that way. The spirit 
was promoted by George Wilson, our 
coach. He was always in a good frame of 
mind, and it carried over. 

But once the game started, we got off 
on the wrong foot. It was an excellent 
example of one team, the 49ers, doing 
everything right, and the other team, the 
Lions, doing everything wrong. Before 
the end of the first half, Y.A. Tittle had 
led the 49ers to a 24-7 lead. The crowd at 
Kezar Stadium had gone berserk. 

The locker rooms at Kezar were adja- 
cent to each other, and from the sounds 
coming from the 49ers, they must have 
been pretty confident they had the game 
won. Outside, they were selling tickets 
to the next week’s championship game. 

We kicked off to the 49ers to open the 
second half. On the first play from scrim- 
mage, Tittle handed off to Hugh Me- 
Elhenny and in an instant he was in our 
secondary. He went 71 yards before we 
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Frank Rippon 


By Joe Schmidt 


Gene Gedman falls into Kezar Stadium end zone with touchdown that tied the 49ers. 


forced him out of bounds at our nine- 
yard line. By now, you couldn’t hear a 
thing because of the noise the crowd was 
making. 

But for the first time that day, our 
defense held. The 49ers got no closer 
than our three-yard line, and they elected 
to try another field goal. Gordy Soltau’s 
kick was good from 10 yards. We were 
now down by 20 points, but not giving 
up the touchdown was something of a 
lift. 

Sull, we couldn’t get going on offense. 
Tobin Rote had taken over as our quarter- 
back after Bobby Layne had broken his 
ankle, and he was having a miserable 
time. 

We got a break when Tittle fumbled 
around his 25. Not wanting to risk an 
interception, Rote kept the offense on the 
ground. When we got as far as the one, 
Wilson sent Tom Tracy, a seldom-used 
halfback, into the game. Tom was a 
fiery competitor. He scored a touch- 
down on his first carry. 

By now, our defense had tightened 
considerably since the first half, and we 
stopped the 49ers on three plays. They 
punted back to us, and Yale Lary fair 
caught the ball at our 42. 

We were starting to come alive. Then, 
on the first play, Tobin handed off to 
Tracy. He got through the line on a block 
from Harley Sewell, and he broke into 
the San Francisco secondary. Tom was 
not a picture runner—his legs were like 
pistons, bobbing up and down—but he 
ran away from the 49ers’ defensive back- 
field. He went all the way, 58 yards for 
a touchdown, and we were back in the 
game, It was 27-21, and Tracy had scored 
two touchdowns in less than a minute 
and a half. 

Part of our halftime adjustments had 
been to blitz Tittle heavily, and we really 
came at him by this time. The passes we 
had given him in the first half now were 


ones he couldn't even get off. Again the 
49ers punted, We had the ball at mid- 
field. And it was still the third quarter. 

At this point, emotion engulfed our 
entire squad. I've seen very few things 
like it in all my years in sports. Tracy's 
long run had given us momentum, and 
the elation we felt was something only 
people who participate in sports can 
realize. 

We tied the score at 27-27 early in the 
fourth quarter. The tide had turned, and 
everyone—the 49ers, us, and the fans— 
sensed it. Jim Martin’s extra point gave 
us our first lead. 

We kicked off to the 49ers, and Joe 
Perry fumbled on the first play from 
scrimmage. We recovered, but could not 
move the ball, Then Carl Karilivacz 
intercepted a Tittle pass, and Rote moved 
us to the San Francisco 3-yard line. But 
Tracy, trying for his third touchdown, 
fumbled, and the 49ers recovered. 

We knew Tittle would throw. One 
play we had especially prepared for was 
for Tittle to roll to his right, have the 
pursuit follow him, then he would pass 
to McElhenny in the left flat, over the 
interference. It had worked throughout 
the season for them, but we had not seen 
it that day, When Tittle took the snap, he 
went right, and I had one of those instine- 
tive feelings. Gil Mains put on a fear- 
some rush, and to this day, I don’t think 
Y.A. threw the ball the way he wanted 
to. He had to hang his pass to get it over 
Mains’s head, and it fluttered to me. | 
intercepted, and my not-so-great speed 
got me down to their 2-yard line. Tobin 
tried three bolts into the line for the 
touchdown, but we came up short and 
had to settle for a field goal. That made 
the score 31-27, and they needed a touch- 
down to win. Which they almost got, but 
Roger Zatkoff intercepted Tittle with less 
than a minute to play, and we ran out the 
clock, § 


Veterans Stadium is undoubtedly one 
of the finest multi-purpose sports facil- 
ities in the world. Built at a cost in ex- 
cess of $50 million, “The Vet” has a 
football seating capacity of 65,954 and 
every one of those seats will be filled 
for every Eagles’ home game this year. 

Physically, Veterans Stadium is an 
architectural masterpiece. It is located 
on a 74-acre site, is 840 feet in diameter 
and 135 feet above street level. Its 
astroturf playing surface is located 25 
feet below grade. 

This page of stadium information has 
been prepared to help all Eagles’ fans 
enjoy their stay at Veterans Stadium 
and to help them to get home conve- 
niently and safely when the game is 
over. Here are some additional facts 
that might help you to do just that: 
Rest Facilities: There are a total of 62 
restroom facilities in convenient loca- 
tions throughout the stadium, 
Concessions: There are 60 concession 
stands strategically located throughout 
all six levels of the stadium including 
specialty and cafeteria-type stands, 
Stadium Club: Located on the fourth 
level is a private dining club seating 
400 by reservation only through Nilon 
Brothers. Diners are able to view the 
field as are those seated at the 200-foot- 
long bar. 

Super Boxes: There are 23 luxury-type 
private boxes located on the fourth 
level. These are leased to private indi- 
viduals or companies by the Eagles and 
the Phillies Baseball Club for annual 
rental fees ranging from $12,950 to 
$15,800, depending on their size, Each 
room contains from 15 to 28 seats and 
is completely furnished, heated, air con- 
ditioned and equipped with a bar and 
color television. 

Scoreboards: There are two 90’ by 13’ 
auxiliary scoreboards available for foot- 
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ball. Both are fully animated and con- 
trolled by computers located on the 
fourth level. 

Convenience Features; There are 15 es- 
calators and two miles of ramps located 
throughout the interior of the stadium. 
These have been designed to virtually 
do away with the conventional steps 
found in most stadiums. 

First Aid; This office is located on the 
second (200) level concourse behind 
Section 224, A doctor, nurses and an 
ambulance are available on game days. 
In the event of emergency, contact the 
nearest usher or security policeman. 
Lost Children: Lost children will be es- 
corted to the First Aid Room behind 
Section 224. 

Security Police: The headquarters of 
the security police is located behind 
Section 225 on the second level. Secur- 
ity policemen are also located through- 
out the stadium. 

Lost and Found: All lost articles should 
be tumed in at the security police head- 
quarters. 

Telephones: There are 48 telephones at 
various locations throughout the stadi- 
um concourses, 

Information: For general information, 
go to the Eagles’ ticket office on the 
second (200) level. 

Taxi Service: Cabs are usually available 
immediately after the game on Broad 
Street north of Pattison Avenue. 
Busses: SEPTA busses will be available 
on Broad Street north of Pattison Ave- 
nue after the game. 

Subway: The Pattison Avenue exten- 
sion of the Broad Street subway is in 
operation, Special trains are put in ser- 
vice for every Eagles game, 
Emergency Road Service: Keystone 
AAA will be available in the parking 
area after each game. In case of emer- 
gency, call LO 9-441]. 


Sherman 
Brothers 


Weu's Shoes 


Fitting Eagles’ players 
with our 


dress and golf shoes 
for 25 years 


Featuring fashionable footwear 
in hard-to-get sizes 


1520 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Route 663 
Quakertown, Pa. 


10% discount received on all purchases 
upon presentation of this ad 


What do 

Randy Logan, 
Mike Boryla and 
John Bunting 
have in common? 


Randy Logan, Mike Boryla and 
John Bunting—three of the great 
pros working through the 


Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
helping boys to learn sports and 
sportsmanship. And to get to know 
about God. 


F.C.A.... you'll be hearing about us. 
We're doing a man-sized job. 


Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes 


Box 135A 
Collegeville 
Pennsylvania 19426 
(215) 489-3673 
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Jim Hart Didn’t Exactly 
Have an Auspicious NFL 
Beginning, but He’s 
Most Valuable Today 


Jim Hart, the National Football Con- 
ference’s most valuable player in 1974 
and the catalyst of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals’ first division championship in 
26 seasons, never will forget his origins 
in professional football. 

He signed his first contract with the 
Cardinals’ ticket manager. 

Hart was overlooked in the National 
Football League and American Football 
League drafts in 1966, He threw a lot 
of interceptions in college, and the 
Southern Illinois University teams on 
which he played won only two games 
in both his junior and senior seasons. 

“But I had been led to believe I 
would be drafted,” he says. “I had got- 
ten some information from the Dallas 
Cowboys, Of course, 1 found out that 
the Cowboys send that kind of informa- 
tion to just about anyone who's got two 
legs and throws or catches a football. 
But they weren’t the only team. Two 
other teams, the Rams and 4¥ers, really 
showed a lot of interest in me. The 
Rams called me the week before and 
asked if I would be around at the time 
of the draft and for me to expect to go 
in the ‘upper rounds.” So I was very 
excited, and when the first day’s rounds 
went by and nothing happened, I just 
waited for the later rounds, Still noth- 
ing. I was very dejected, but J still 
thought I could play somewhere.” 

A few days later, Hart saw his coach, 
Don Shroyer, at a basketball game. The 
coach told him he was leaving Southern 
Illinois to go to the Cardinals as an 
assistant. “Let’s give ‘em a call,” he 
suggested. “The least they can do is 
give you a tryout. They won't be out 
any money doing that.” 

A few days later, Hart was lying flat 
on his back at home. “My yearly bout 
with tonsilitis,” he says. “I was under 
medications; I had a fever, and I was 
feeling lousy, but I got a call from Ed 
Howald. He’s in real estate in St. Louis, 
but he was the Cardinals’ ticket man- 
ager in those days. He wanted to know 
if he could come over to see me. I told 
him, “Gosh, I can hardly get up to go 
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to the bathroom. Can you come back 
tomorrow?” He said he would call me 
back. While I was waiting, I did a little 
soulsearching. I said to myself, “Now 
wait, dummy, You can't be passing up 
an opportunity like this. You're going to 
have to do it, even if it might mean 
spending a day in the hospital.’ 

Hart dragged himself out of bed and 
met the Cardinals’ official that evening 
in the dining room of the Holiday Inn 
in Carbondale, Illinois. “He offered me 
a thousand dollars to sign. I hemmed 
and hawed a little bit and finally mum- 
bled something like, ‘Maybe I'd like 
some more money. He said, “Well, I 
think this is all I can give you. I can call 
St. Louis and see if they'll come up with 
some more, but I kind of doubt it.’ By 
this time it was about ten o'clock. I 
was tired and not feeling good, so I 
said, “No, that's all right.’ I signed for a 
thousand-dollar bonus and a salary of 
twelve thousand.” 

There were times in the ensuing 
seven years when Hart felt at least as 
poorly as he did that night. Until Don 
Coryell became the Cardinals’ head 
coach in 1973, in fact, his career was a 
roller-coaster ride. 

After getting into one game as a 
rookie, Hart became the Cardinals’ reg- 
ular quarterback in 1967 and 1968, 
when Charley Johnson was away in the 
army. Hart divided the responsibility 
with Johnson in 1969 and had the job 
to himself in 1970. He shared time with 
Pete Beathard in 1971 and with Gary 
Cuozzo and Tim Van Galder in 1972. 

Hart's trouble was not his arm—it’s 
one of the strongest in the game—but 
his tendency to throw interceptions. 
Even while throwing for 3,008 yards 
and 18 touchdowns in 1967, he had 30 
passes picked off. He confronted the 
problem with only intermediate success 
the next four years, but in 1972, when 
he reached his low point in St. Louis, 
he began getting results. 

His interception rate for 119 passes 
was 4.2 percent that year, The follow- 
ing season, under Coryell, it was 3.1 


percent, Last year, in leading the Car- 
dinals to a 10-4 record, their best since 
1948, he reduced the figure to 2.1 per- 
cent. 

What causes interceptions? 

“When you make up your mind about 
whom you're going to throw to, and 
you go to him regardless of the situa- 
tion, It’s really very simple. Sometimes 
you're bullheaded. You get back there 
and you think, ‘There’s no way that 
defensive player is going to get there. 
. . . I can get the ball there quicker 
than those guys can get there.’ It's a 
lack of respect, sometimes, for the de- 
fensive personnel, And it's really a sick- 
ening feeling when it happens. The 
worst part is when you hit the defensive 
player right in the stomach with it, A 
lot of times you don’t see it. A line- 
backer’s running like sixty from the 
middle of the field and has a bead on it 
and knows where you're going to throw, 
and he’s out of your vision for an in- 
stant, And, just as you let it go, you see 
him and you think, ‘Oh, my gosh, it’s 
going to go right into his hands.’ That's 
really embarrassing, because you know 
that the fans sitting in the stands saw 
that linebacker coming the whole time. 
You wish you could explain somehow. 
But there’s a hole in that helmet, and 
you know all those boos are meant for 
you. It is like those fans are throwing 
spears, and they're aimed only at you.” 

What was the difference between 
Jim Hart the last two years and other 
years? 

“Physically, I think I came of age in 
1971 or 1972. I've talked to some peo- 
ple, and I think 've come up with a 
sound reason. J believe it’s directly cor- 
related to the coaching staff's calling 
most of the plays. That's the only thing 
I can think of. I was at the Long Island 
Athletic Club awards banquet with Al 
Davis [Oakland’s managing general 
partner] and he suggested that this was 
the reason. I couldn't offer any reason 
to dispute that. I guess the burden of 
thinking of what plays to call is relieved 
by the coaches, and your concentration 
is on throwing the ball. I'm not neces- 
sarily defending this type of system. I'd 
much rather call my own plays. I think 
every quarterback would, but I can’t 
argue with the success. In calling your 
own plays, I think very often you have 
a tendency to have a receiver in mind. 
You do on any play you call. You want 
to go to a certain individual. I want to 
go to Mel Gray, for example, Too often, 
you have this ingrained in your mind, 
and I’m going to go to Mel Gray come 


hell or high water. Consequently, it 
sometimes ends up a forced pass, a bad 
percentage completion, or an_ inter- 
ception.” 

Can you remember your first impres- 
sion of Coryell? 

“The first real discussion we had was 
over a couple of beers, He had a little 
get-together at a local restaurant for the 
players who lived in town. We had din- 
ner and sat around and watched the 
highlight film from the year before. 
We got to know him on a very personal 
basis, not on a player-coach type of 
thing, although you'd expect the first 
meeting to be in a very strained type of 
atmosphere. This was not. Initially it 
was, I guess. No one knew him. Just 
vague rumors. But he made sure every- 
one was completely at ease after just a 
few minutes, and I think that was a 
very positive step on his part 
something that was really him, I don’t 
think it was contrived. He sat down 
with me and talked about the quarter- 
back situation very candidly. He had 
said before in the paper that Jim Hart 
was the quarterback. He had said then 
that it was most important to name a 
leader. In the meeting we had, he 
merely verified it verbally, saying, “This 
is the way it is going to be, and I want 
you to hear it from me personally.’ It 
gave me a tremendous feeling, like 
something had been lifted off my back. 
He told us that night, “We're going to 
win, and, if you don’t believe me, why 


don’t you take off right now? If you 
don’t believe me, I'll find out, and you 
won't be around.’ 

“He said, ‘Look, we're going to do it. 
I’m not going to give you a timetable, 
but I'm not going to wait five years 
either.’ ” 

Were you surprised by the Cardinals’ 
success last year? 

“No, I certainly wasn’t. But I think I 
was surprised being seven and oh at the 
beginning. I don’t think anyone can say 
straight-faced that they weren't. I’m not 
surprised at the overall success we had, 
because we played well in 1973, if in 
fact we were the only ones who be- 
lieved we did. We did. We were four- 
nine-and-one, but we gained something 
like eight hundred more yards on of- 
fense, and we gave up almost one hun- 
dred points less than we had in 1972. 
We really were on the verge of putting 
some things together. We had some bad 
bounces of the ball in ’73. We had just 
a lot of little things that set us back in 
a particular game, in each of the four- 
teen games. After the game was over, 
we'd look at it, and we weren't out of 
any games. We'd feel poorly and we'd 
go back over the game films and say, 
‘Hey, look at that play. That play could 
have just turned it right around. If we 
had caught that pass for a touchdown, 
we'd have won the game. If we had just 
knocked the ball down on defense one 
time, we'd have won the game by one 
point or three points.’ You can always 
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say, ‘Well, you may not have gone on 
to win,’ but we can look at this past 
year now and see the things that made 
us go on and win ball games were the 
very things we didn’t execute or get the 
bounce of in ’73.” 

What was it like for you in the years 
before Coryell? 


“I never doubted my ability. I think 
the only years I had a difficult time 
were ’71 and ’72, when I felt I wasn’t 
wanted. The other years, I felt an active 
part of the ball club. I was given a great 
opportunity in 1967 to lead the club 
when they couldn’t get anybody to re- 
place Charley Johnson. I look back on 
the five years of [coach] Charley Win- 
ner’s campaign here as really great 
years for me. Very pleasant years, even 
though we didn’t win and even though 
Charley and I were sharing time when 
he got back in ’68 and through all of 
69. I didn’t like it necessarily, and I 
didn’t understand, but it was a great 
learning process for me, Charley play- 
ing and me learning under him. It was 
a little awkward sometimes, because 
here I was the young upstart and there 
were times when Id play instead of 
him. I felt he was the better quarter- 
back. But I was thankful for the oppor- 
tunity.” 


Reprinted from PROFILE 75, 
an Official Publication of the 
National Football League. 
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DODGE-NFL MAN OF THE YEAR 


Today is Ballot Day at Veterans Stadium for the 1975 
voting for the Dodge-NFL Man of the Year award, a 
unique competition that honors the outstanding “citizen- 
athlete” of the National Football League. 

The competition is unusual in that your votes not only 
honor an NFL player who has contributed to his team 
on the field and to his community off the field but they 
help deserving and qualified high school students earn 
college scholarships as well. 

In 1975, a $39,000 college scholarship fund will be 
distributed as a part of the Dodge-NFL Man of the Year 
program. A $10,000 scholarship fund will be established 
in the name of the Dodge-NFL Man of the Year in the 
city in which he plays NFL football. 

In addition, $2,000 scholarship funds will be set up in 
the name of the other four finalists and $1,000 grants will 
be made in the names of the top vote-getters in the re- 
maining 21 NFL cities. 

Seventy-eight NFL players have been pre-nominated 
for the award and the Eagles’ nominees include Bill 
Bergey, Roman Gabriel and Don Zimmerman. Write-in 
nominees are also invited and a space for write-ins is pro- 
vided on each ballot. 

Ballots will be made available to you today and you 
may deposit your vote in any of the ballot boxes located 
at convenient points in the stadium. If you prefer, you 
may mail your votes to the address supplied on each ballot 

(Continued on page 104) 


American International’s 
weekend car rental rate: 


from 6 PM Thursday 
$29.95 through noon Monday 


And no mileage charges! for a Ford Maverick. 
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Visit our new Center City office 
at 19th & Market Streets. Or call LO 7-1043. 
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is Standard, 
not an option. 


For almost a decade, Mack trucks 
have demonstrated significant fuel savings 
over their competitors. So, the swing is to 
Mack, the unchallenged leader. 


a The Greatest Name in Trucks 


Mack Trucks, Inc., 

Allentown, Pa. 18105, 

The Truck Capital of the World. 
One of The Signal Companies. | $| 


All American. All Pro. 
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The unique light taste of 
7 Crown has made it America’s 
top choice. Check the record 
book, it’s there. Taste it and you'll 
see why. 

Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

It’s America’s whiskey. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 


Act now to obtain this limited 
edition art print of Joe Greene 
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Now you can own a limited edition art print of Joe Greene, 
all-pro defensive tackle of the Pittsburgh Steelers, painted by artist 
Merv Corning. 

In this special offer to PRO! readers, you can obtain a numbered 
art print (only 500 have been produced) signed by Joe Greene, who 
owns print number one. 

Corning’s work has appeared frequently in PRO! and other national 
magazines. His paintings are part of important public and private 
collections, including The Smithsonian Institute. 

This distinctive art print is a perfect gift item, and makes an attrac- 
tive addition to any den or office. Each 16” X 20” print is matted 
and framed. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to participate in the fast-growing sports 
art market, and own what is certain to be a collector’s item. Place 
your order today! 


| would like to order a numbered, limited edition art print, 
painted by Merv Corning. Enclosed is a check (or money order) 
for $50.00, which includes shipping and handling. | understand 
that | can expect to receive this exclusive print within three 
or four weeks. 


Name 
Address 
City “State . Zip 
Send this coupon to: NFL PROPERTIES, INC. 
410 Park Avenue 


New York, New York 10022 
Attention: Marketing Department 
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Illegal Motion Dead Ball Personal Foul 


How to tell who’s in trouble. 
Your team, their team, or the referee. 


With Talon, you won't be penalized for a broken zipper. 
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A Talon*® zipper says a lot about what it’s in. Talon | 
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He is a sensitive man who is filled 
with delight by the freshness of 

a spring morning. For Brown, 
each day represents a new 
adventure. 


eighties I feel [ am retaining my coordi- 
nation in pretty good shape. I feel good.”’ 

He is a sensitive man who is filled 
with delight by the freshness of a spring 
morning. Each day is an adventure. Paul 
and Mary are early risers and they eagerly 
open the drapes to Jet the light of nature 
into the house. 

“We call it unveiling the day,”’ says 
Paul. 

This gentle soul seems remote from 
the coach who has been characterized as 
a cold, sometimes harsh, tyrant who 
controls and motivates his ball players 
through fear. 

“There were times when I hated his 
guts, I could have killed him,’ Otto 
Graham has said of Brown. *‘Other times 
I felt something close to love.”’ 

In the excitement of a game, Brown 
will shout at a ball player or an official, 
but he usually speaks so softly the Ben- 
gals must pay close attention. There 
have been occasions during Cincinnati's 
training camp when an athlete would 
switch off the air conditioning because 
it competed with Brown’s voice. 

Tackle Ernie Wright was one who 
had to adjust to Brown's quiet ways. 
He had played for Sid Gillman, an 
emotional sort, before being traded to 
the Bengals. 

““When Paul is angry, he doesn’t 
yell,’’ says Wright, “‘but his voice goes 
right through you.”’ 

Brown not only knows football, he 
knows his people. His athletes are care- 
fully screened. 

““When you speak of motivation,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I think you start with the caliber 
and class of the people you draft and 
keep. In college football there are certain 
people of whom we would say, ‘He’s a 
player.’ That means football throws no 
chill to him. He doesn’t have to crank 
himself up to play a game. This is the 
man I want.”’ 

The system works, and it has for a 
long time. Brown found football players 
who felt no chill from the moment he 
began coaching. His first team, Severn 
Prep, lost only one game in two seasons. 
And the thread of success ran through 
his years at Massillon, Ohio High School, 
the Great Lakes Naval Station, Ohio 
State, the Cleveland Browns of the 
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AAFC and the NFL and, finally, the 
Cincinnati Bengals. 

My favorite story about Brown’s gift 
for understatement was related by Mickey 
Herskowitz in his splendid book, The 
Golden Age of Pro Football. Brown's 
team had been absorbed by the NFL 
when the AAFC disbanded and now, in 
the opening game of the 1950 season, 
came a confrontation with the Phila- 
delphia Eagles. 

The Browns had blitzed the AAFC 
in winning four consecutive champion- 
ships, but their credentials were suspect. 
There were cynics who jeered that the 
Browns would be making their profes- 
sional debut against the Eagles, the 
defending NFL champions. 

The locker room was hushed as Brown 
spoke to his team. His words came in 
a low but clear voice. And they were 
brief. 

“Just think,’” he said dryly, *‘tonight 
you're going to get to touch Steve Van 
Buren.** 

Twenty-five years later that memory 
is still fresh to Paul Brown. His team 
began in the NFL by embarrassing the 
Eagles 35-10. 

“I felt very fortunate to get "em on 
the field before they exploded,”’ he 
chuckles. ‘They had waited four years 
to play this game.” 

Of course, the Browns were exquisitely 
prepared. Paul had been studying the 
Eagles’ defense for three years. He knew 
how to attack it. 

“*We just riddled them,’’ he recalls. 
“That was the demise of the so-called 
Eagle defense.”’ 

Brown often draws a parallel between 
chess and football when discussing his 
art. In his view, the prime satisfactions 
of coaching are concemed with strategy 
and teaching. 

“‘The most facinating thing about it,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘is to be able to do the right 
thing the greatest possible number of 
times. If you can win a game by doing 
the right thing at the right time against 
your opponent in a chess-like fashion, 
well, it’s interesting.” 

In 40 years of coaching his teams have 
won 340 games and that speaks favorably 
for meticulous preparation, expertise, 
and teaching skill. 


“It’s a teaching job,’’ he says. “‘I 
consider myself strictly a teacher. You 
have to be a good teacher to put it over. 
Of course, the way you live your own 
life reflects to a certain degree with the 
players.”’ 

Brown’s influence on pro football 
goes beyond his personal achievements. 
The Paul Brown alumni—coaches who 
played or worked for the master at vari- 
ous times —Is a considerable force in the 
NFL. 

He was enchanted by the drama of the 
NCAA basketball championships in San 
Diego last spring when UCLA’s John 
Wooden was obliged to send his team 
against young Denny Crum and the 
Louisville Cardinals in the semifinals. 
Crum had played and worked for Wooden 
at UCLA, and their friendship approached 
a father-and-son kinship. Brown under- 
stood. 

**That was an ordeal for Wooden and 
Crum,*’ he says, “‘I know because I go 
through it almost every weekend, I have 
over forty guys who played or coached 
for me who are now coaching in the 
NFL. Fellows like Chuck Noll, Don 
Shula, Bud Grant, and Lou Saban. 

‘Tt just goes on and on. We’re one 
big family but they’re all trying to beat 
you. They all want the old boy to think 
theyre doing a good job. We’re friends, 
we respect each other; after it’s over, 
it’s just a game to us.” 

Paul Brown's impact upon pro foot- 
ball ranges from numerous scientific 
innovations (he was the first to use game 
film as a scouting aide) to the current 
makeup of the NFL. When the NFL and 
American Football League had to realign 
prior to the 1970 season, Brown agreed 
only after it was stipulated competition 
would take the form of two 13-team 
conferences. 

**T was what they called the blueberry 
in the buttermilk,’ he says. “‘But the 
two thirteen-team conferences have been 
good for the league.”’ 

As usual, Brown was gifted with fore- 
sight. Throughout his career, he’s been 
a man ahead of his time. 

Many of the procedures so common 


The old master, Paul Brown, with Bill John- 
son, a Bengals’ aide since 1968. 
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Whols Paul Brown 


and Why Has He Won All Those Football Games? 


He is professional football’s quiet 
man. At 67, he also may be the 
ranking genius of the coaching 
fraternity. 


Only those who have lived a half century 
or more can recall a time when Paul 
Brown wasn’t identified with football in 
America. Herbert Hoover was in the 
White House when Brown began coach- 
ing at Severn Prep in Maryland; his Ohio 
State team was acclaimed the national 
collegiate champion in the distant year 
of 1942. Almost 30 years have passed 
since he gave his name, and his genius, 
to the Cleveland Browns during the 
short, unhappy life of the All-America 
Football Conference. 

Yet, despite his celebrity, he seems a 
mythic figure to those who know the 
record but not the man who stands behind 
it. For a demigod, he is remarkably in- 
conspicuous. Chances are he could pass 
through the pedestrian traffic in most of 
the cities where the National Football 
Legaue has franchises without being 
recognized. 

Television has provided glimpses of 
Brown. The camera picks him up on the 
sideline occupied by his Cincinnati Ben- 
gals; the public sees a small, thin man 
dressed in the style of a stockbroker, his 
tie carefully knotted, his jaunty Professor 
Higgins hat covering his thinning hair. 
Usually, he stands with his arms folded, 
intently watching the proceedings on the 
field, his expression inscrutable. Occa- 
sionally he will kneel or confer with an 
assistant. If the camera lingers, it may 
reveal his face alight with a quick smile 
or a bolt of anger. 

But Brown is a private person whose 
ego, though considerable, does not re- 
quire personal tribute from the multitudes. 
Thus he seems distant and forbidding; he 
is often described as chilly. Those who 
don’t know him say he is the kind of 
man who lights up a room by leaving it. 

I find that sad. The Paul Brown I have 
come to know is kindly, gracious, and 
good-humored. There is much laughter 
in him, and an element of tenderness that 
one finds only in truly strong people. 

It’s probably accurate to say he is 
sociable, but not social. Honor is not an 


By Jack Murphy 
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A spectator in the Los Angeles Coliseum in 
1963, a year after he left Cleveland, Brown 
is unnoticed by fans walking to their seats 


absolute value to Paul. If he trusts you, 
he can be disarmingly candid. [ know his 
strength —I can sense it—but at times he 
seems almost vulnerable. 

Brown reveals his gentle side in dis- 
cussing the happiness he had found with 
his second wife, Mary. In 1969 he lost 
his beloved Katie. the mother of his three 
sons, Mike, Pete, and Robin. It was a 
bleak time. 

““T was alone for four and one-half 
years,’ he recalls, *‘!'d go home after a 
golf game and not have much to do.” 

Then he formed a new partnership 
with Mary. And he bloomed. 

**T don’t know that I feel any younger,”” 
he reflects, **but I’m more alive. I know 
this, it’s a happier way to live. Maybe 
you grow narrower if you're all by your- 
self. 

**When you remarry, all of a sudden 
it’s a different and a happier way of life. 
Your interests are rekindled. You do 
things, you go places, you have some- 
thing to plan on, somebody to come 
home to see. You're alive and growing.” 

Brown lightly noted his sixty-seventh 
birthday on July 9; the event had no spe- 
cial significance to him because his 
health is good, his energy is high, he is 
a man of the present and the future. Re- 
tirement is a condition he will accept 
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when the time comes, but he does not 
yearn for days filled with leisure. 

‘**Football fascinates me,’’ he says, 
*‘T like it, that’s why I have stayed with 
it as long as I have. I’ve sort of elected 
to continue as long as it doesn’t weigh 
too heavily on me. 

“If I reach the point where I can’t 
sleep, if it begins to bother me from 
a health standpoint, | would make the 
move. I would fire old Paul myself.’’ 

Only Paul E. Brown has that authority. 
He recognizes, or answers to, no boss 
with the Cincinnat! Bengals. He owns 
a piece of the franchise, he’s a director, 
general manager, and head coach. More- 
over, his son, Mike, is the assistant 
general manager; Pete is the director of 
player personnel, and Robin attends to 
scouting and other details. 

This arrangement allows Paul to play 
a lot of golf in California between foot- 
ball seasons. He has owned a home in 
La Jolla, a comfortable place with a 
splendid view of the Pacific Ocean, 
since Art Modell terminated his relation- 
ship with the Cleveland Browns after 
the 1962 season. There he remained in 
exile for five years before starting anew 
with the Bengals in 1968. 

He is equally secure in La Jolla or 
Cincinnati. “*I don’t worry about leav- 
ing, I’m not afraid to turn my back and 
walk away because I know who is there. 
One of my three sons is always there. 
They help me so I can stand it physically; 
I have help beyond the call of duty.”’ 

The old coach is a golfing degenerate, 
and an advocate of frequent exercise. 
On the occasions when it’s too wet for 
golf, Paul and Mary go walking at La 
Jolla Country Club. And a stroll after 
dinner is part of the daily regimen. 

“*T walk the links six days out of seven 
when I’m in La Jolla,” he says.**It keeps 
me legged up. I really look upon it as a 
way of keeping my health. We're early 
diners so we hike every night after din- 
ner, It’s a rather conservative type of 
life.” 

It's a grand day when his golf score 
goes below 90, **Thave my biggest game 
with Paul,"’ he laughs. “I play with my 
cronies and we have all these dollar- 
dollar-dollar games, about four or five 
of them going. If lam somewhere in the 
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“‘Tt’s a teaching job,’’ believes 
Brown. “‘Of course,’’ he adds, 
**the way you live your own life 
reflects to a certain degree with 
the players.”’ 


Otto Graham, Dante Lavelli, Brown, and Mac Speedie, from left, celebrate AAFC title in 1946. 


in pro football began with Brown. He 
was the first coach to hire assistants on 
a full-time basis; the first to make exten- 
sive use of notebooks and classroom 
techniques; the first to grade players with 
film clips. 

He introduced the concept of intel- 
ligence tests for athletes. He was the 
first coach to call plays from the sideline, 
employing his messenger guard system. 

Brown was asked why he has insisted 
on calling the plays for his quarterbacks. 

**Let me ask you one,’’ he says. 
““What’s the first thing the quarter- 
back does after he takes the ball from 
center? He turns his back on the defense. 
Coaches, in other words, have a better 
view of the defense. 

**Second, if we’ve sent in the play, we 
know where to look when the ball starts 
to move. In effect, we’re seeing an in- 
stant replay of the play as it develops. 
We don’t have to guess what’s going on. 
We can look at the point of attack. On a 
given play, if all three receivers are cov- 
ered, we can see the kind of zone defense 
they’re in and what to do about it next 
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time.”’ 

Brown says the method of determin- 
ing the play to send in is done through a 
pooling arrangement with the coaches. 

**We have a coach in the end zone and 
other coaches upstairs. We're all on a 
party line pooling our thoughts. The 
decision is finalized by yours truly, and 
I find this the most fascinating part of 
football. If you’ve never played much 
quarterback, signal-calling is quite a 
challenge. In college, a quarterback 
was my position. I’m used to signal- 
calling.”” 

He developed statistical studies that 
graded not only his ball players but the 
effectiveness of his own coaching meth- 
ods. He conceived sophisticated pass 
patterns, he originated the idea of con- 
verting skilled offensive players into 
defensive specialists. He brought a 
scientific approach to scouting. And he 
fashioned the helmet face bar that pro- 
tected Otto Graham when his quarter- 
back was in stitches with a cut lip. 

“I went to the Riddell people,’ 
Brown recalls. “‘I asked Jerry Riddell 
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to make me a thing in plastic ne bigger 
than my finger. I wanted to take away the 
tendency to punch somebody with a fist 
or elbow, to take away the flying heel 
that hits somebody in the mouth. We 
put °em on our helmets, then we went 
to two bars. I was under contract with 
Riddell; in fact, I still am. A few years 
ago I did about as well financially with 
that as anything else. All I did was have 
the idea.”’ 

Brown is wormy with ideas. Even 
now, after 40 years of coaching, he is 
one of football’s most progressive think- 
ers. He’s a member of the NFL competi- 
tion committee, which recommended the 
rules changes that gave dramatic re- 
emphasis to offensive football last season. 
He has much to remember, but he is 
impatient with those who dwell on the 
past. 

*‘T don’t think about the past.’” he 
says. “‘That kind of person bores me. 
He’s like a bitter person; bitter people 
are boring.”’ 

Brown’s response was surprisingly 
mild last season when Sid Gillman, then 
general manager-head coach of the Hous- 
ton Oilers, charged him with “‘senility”’ 
after a dispute over an exchange of game 
films. But Brown understood. 

**Sid sent me a nice letter of apology,”’ 
he says, “‘and that ended it. When I 
replied, | told him to forget it, to put it 
aside. I told him we shouldn't let it 
affect our long relationship.”’ 

For the most part, Brown seems imper- 
vious to criticism. 

‘** Vince Lombardi called me once sev- 
eral years ago and said it troubled him to 
be referred to as a kind of ‘Mussolini’ in 
the press, and by some of his former 
players. He asked me what I did about 
things like that. I never do anything. I 
told Vince that I ignored them. The 
important thing for a coach to do wher- 
ever there is any chance for confusion is 
to make sure the players understand his 
reasoning. Only one other thing is 
important.” 

That would be winning football games. 

“That's always the objective,’’ says 
Brown. ‘‘But the two things that make 
winning possible are authority and un- 
derstanding. The players always must 
understand exactly what you mean. And 


the authority must be in one person one- 
hundred percent. 

“‘There can be only one place for a 
player to go for an answer. | doubt if any 
football team can succeed unless the 
coach has the final word on everything 
from the draft and trades to all the respon- 
sibilities of a general manager.’’ 

It is the way Brown has operated since 
he became a professional coach, and the 
five years he spent away from the side- 
lines after he left Cleveland did not 
change his mind. 

Brown’s overriding interest and con- 
cern is the Cincinnati football team, 
which brought him back to coaching in 
1968. He’s had some success; the Ben- 
gals won a division championship in 
their third season. And he’s coped with 
adversity; in 1974, Cincinnati dared to 
dream of the Super Bowl but Brown’s 
team was ravaged by injuries and won 
only half its games. 

“IT don’t claim any special accom- 
plishments,”’ says Paul, ‘‘but I know 
this: We are sound financially and I think 
we are respected. I think we’re a snoot- 
full for anybody. We might not win, 
but you feel good when you beat us.”’ 

Brown’s meticulous approach to foot- 
ball is perhaps best illustrated by the 
Statistical studies of his coaching staff 
between seasons. 

““We’re occupied with the grading of 
every player’s strengths and weak- 
nesses,”” he explains. “‘We grade our- 
selves, our choices of things, our plays, 
what worked against certain defenses. 
It’s a big book. We analyze and make up 
our programming for the next year. In 
the off-season we put together your 
teaching procedure.”’ 

The objective: *‘We try to highly 
machine the parts so that you come out 
with a Rolls Royce.” 

In some ways, Brown is a prisoner of 
his success. ‘‘I think there are teams,”’ 
he concedes, ‘‘that go out to beat yours 
truly because I get involved with the 
offensive play calling. I might be a little 
bit of a detriment to them.’ 

Further, he sometimes wonders if 
too much was accomplished too soon in 
Cincinnati. 

““We got into the playoffs quicker 
than any other expansion team did —our 
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third year. It might have been better if 
we hadn’t. The record made us draft too 
late for the caliber of our team.” 

His timetable was seriously disrupted 
by a shoulder injury that eliminated 
quarterback Greg Cook in 1969. Cook 
had an obvious potential for greatness. 
Brown visualized him as the second 
coming of Otto Graham. 

““It set back our franchise when we 
lost him,’* says Brown. ‘‘It was like 
cutting the heart out of us. He was our 
big man.”’ 

But Brown is resilient. Resilient and 
resourceful. He began anew with Ken 
Anderson, an obscure quarterback from 
Augustana College in Rock Island, 
Illinois. Anderson was a third-round 
choice in the 1971 draft and last season 
he became, in statistical terms, the num- 
ber one passer in the AFC. 

Brown is delighted with Anderson. 
‘*He’s very bright. He’s courageous. 
He has a wonderful outlook on life. He 
knows where he’s going; he’s no ordi- 
nary young man. As a result, we have 
something to build with.”” 


Thus the constant quality of Paul 
Brown—at 67, a man still building, 
persevering, striving, seeking fresh 
challenge and conquest. 

““We’ ve had our heartaches,” he says, 
“but by and large we’ ve just kept sawing 
wood. We’ve gone on building, plan- 
ning, and staying right with it as best 
we could. It’s been a really satisfying 
experience.”’ 

It would be fitting if Brown were to 
remain on the coaching lines until the 
Bengals have their day in the Super 
Bowl, but he has no plans to orchestrate 
his retirement on that high note. 

“‘T don’t think about that,’” he says. 
“‘T will phase out, I think, when I decide 
not to coach any more. Then I'll stay 
on as general manager and keep the 
control for a few years so that there will 
be no real wrench about leaving the 
whole thing.”’ 

It will be a dreary day when old Paul 
fires himself. # 


Jack Murphy is sports editor and colum- 
nist for the San Diego Union. 
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After the 
fourth down. 
bring on the 


fifth. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand- Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort. Ky, 40601. 


GROUND RULES 


THE BALL Ss — ! 
The footballs used in each NFL game are l 
manufactured by Wilson Sporting Goods | 
Co. and bear the signature of the Com- l 
missioner, Each is made up of an inflated | 
(12% to 13% pounds) rubber bladder 
enclosed in a pebble-grained leather case | 
in natural tan color. Its form is described | 
as prolate spheroid, and the size and | 
weight are: long axis—1!1] to 11% inches; | 
long circumference —28 to 28% inches; | 
| 
| 
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short circumference—21% to 21% 
inches; and weight—14 to 15 ounces. 
League rules require the home club to 
have 12 footballs available for use in 
the game. The balls are tested with a 
pressure gauge by the referee prior to 
the game. 

THE FIELD 

NFL playing fields measure 100 yards 
from goal lines, with each end zone 10 
yards deep. The fields are 160 feet 
across. The goal posts are 18 feet 6 
inches wide and the top face of the cross- 
bar is 10 feet above the ground. Vertical 
goal posts extend 20 feet above the cross- 
bar. All goal posts are single-standard 
types, offset from the end line, and bright 
gold in color. A solid white six foot wide 
border is required around the entire 
field. There are eight pylons required 
—one on each sideline at the goal line 
and one at'each of the corner extremities 
of the end zones, Fields are further 
marked by hashmarks, small white lines 
placed one yard apart, running the length 
of the field 23 yards, 1 foot, 9 inches 
in from each sideline. 

TIMING 

The length of the game shall be 60 min- 
utes, divided into four periods of 15 
minutes each, with intervals of 2 minutes 
between the first and second periods and 
between the third and fourth periods. 
Between the second and third, there shall 
be an intermission—halftime—of 20 
minutes. The stadium clock is the offi- 
cial time. The clock operator starts and 
stops the clock upon the signal of any 
designated official. The line judge has 
the responsibility for supervision of the 
timing and in case the stadium clock 
becomes inoperative, he takes over the 
timing on the field. 

THE OFFICIALS 

The game officials are: referee, umpire, 
head linesman, line judge, back judge, 
and field judge. All officials are respon- 
sible for any decision involving the 
application of a rule, its interpretation, 
or an enforcement. Each official records 
every foul he signals. 1 ; PAO 
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Business 
Insurance 
Specialist 


No two businesses 
are the same— 


A Professional 

Football Team, 

a Truckman, 

a Contractor— 

all with different needs. 


Whatever your need we can serve 


WILLIAM HYNDMAN, III 
JOHN B. FOLEY, JR. 
WILLIAM HYNDMAN, IV 
JOHN P. DOUGHERTY, JR. 


CARDINALS 


COACHING STAFF 


1 JIM HART 2 TERRY METCALF 22 ROGER WEHRLI 
QB 6-1 210 3) RB 5-10 185 23 CB 60 190 27 


Don Coryell 


Head Coach Don Coryell led the Car- 
dinals to their first postseason com- 
petition in 26 years in 1974, his second 
season as head coach. He came to St. 


Louis from San Diego State, where he 2 nar si 26 DWAYNE CRUMP 3 JIM OTIS 


CB 5-11 180 25 RB 6-0 225 27 


was head coach for 12 years. During that 
time the Aztecs were top-rated in the 
NCAA college division 1966-67-68. His 
complete collegiate coaching mark was 
127-24-3. 

Background Coryell was a defensive 
back at the University of Washington, 
1947-49. He was an assistant coach at 
Punahou Academy, Honolulu, in 1951. 
He also was head coach at Farrington 
High School, Honolulu, in 1952 and 
head coach at the University of British 
Columbia in 1953-54; Fort Ord Cali- 
fornia Army team, 1956; Whittier Col- = 
lege 1957-59 (23-5-1). Coryell was 
offensive backfield coach at Southern 36 ee Ay. oe ae BS ci teo oo. 
California in 1960, and head coach, San 

Diego State from 1961-72 (104-19-2). 
Personal Coryell was born October 
17, 1924 in Seattle, Washington and 
now lives in suburban St. Louis. He was 
graduated from Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, in 1943. He was in the United 
States Army from 1943-46, released as 
first a lieutenant. He and his wife, Aliisa, 
have two children—Mike and Mindy. 
Coaching Staff Jim Champion, defen- 
sive line; Joe Gibbs, offensive backfield; 
Harry Gilmer, quarterbacks and receiv- 
ers; Sid Hall, linebackers; Jim Hanifan, 
offensive line; Wayne Sevier, special 


assi nments;: and Ra ' Willse , defen- 4 JIM TOLBERT 5 TOM BRAHANEY 4 TOM BANKS 
* 8 ‘ a y y CBS 64 210 31 1 C 62 250 23 5 C-G 62 245 27 
sive coordinator. § 


The best damn 
performance 
of 1974! 


If there had been a Super Bow! for 
the best performing tire in 1974, 
the winner undoubtedly would be 
Pirelli. Look at the record: 

Pirelli was the No, 1 tire in 
braking, cornering and overall 
performance in Car & Driver's 
1974 small car tire test. 

It was on the cars that finished 
1,2 in the 1974 World Rally 
Championships. (And it’s been 

on the winning cars of 11 national 
rally championships since 1970.) 
These were not specially made 
tires. They’re the very same 

tires you can buy at any Pirelli 
dealer. Part of an incredible 
selection of radials Pirelli 

makes for just about every car— 
from the most familiar American 
model to the most exotic import. 
When you buy tires, of course, 
you want to go with a winner. 
Pirelli! 


reco 


One of the world’s largest rubber companies. 
A pioneer in the development 

of radial tires for American cars and imports. 
Perfector of sectionally molded, 

x-ray inspected steel-belted radial tires. 
PIRELLI TIRE CORPORATION 

600 THIRD AVE, N Y C 10016 


Visit your local Pirelli Radial Tire Specialist: 
NEW JERSEY PENNSYLVANIA 


o CAMDEN o BRISTOL o PHILADELPHIA o FLEETWOOD 
Tire Corral Tire Devil Quaker Tire Service Ivan Kroninger’s Tire Center 
2890 Mt. Ephraim Corner of Mill and Bath 7940 Bustleton Ave. Road No. 3 
(609) 962-7300 (215) 785-5504 (215) 725-0878 (215) 725-0878 


CARDINALS 


5 MARK ARNESON 60 ROGER FINNIE 6 CONRAD DOBLER 
LB 6-2 220 25 GT 63 250 29 G 63 255 24 


6 LARRY STALLINGS 7 LEO BROOKS 7 DAN DIERDORF 
DT 66 240 27 


LB 6-1 230 33 T 63 280 26 


7 BOB ROWE 78 RON YANKOWSKI 7 BOB BELL 
DT 64 270 30 DE 65 250 28 DE 6-4 250 27 
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1 JACKIE SMITH 82 EARL THOMAS 8 MEL GRAY 
8 TE 64 230 35 WR 62 215 26 WR 5-9 175 26 
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The Toyota Corolla is 
still the great bargain 


it was last fall. 


Reclining, hi-back bucket seats 


Power front dise brakes 


Electric rear window defogger 
j 1 Ins hood rel 
Some car prices are up $ 00 ide hood release 


to $500 since the ‘75 models 


Big 7.6 liter engine 
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were introduced. Other 
Prices are staying the same 
while manfacturers strip off 
standard features. But the 
Toyota Corolla is still equip- 
ped with all the same features 
at no extra cost .. . things 
you will pay extra for on 
other cars. Corolla prices 
start at $2711 (manufacturer's 
suggested retail price for the 
Corolla 2-door sedan, exclud- 
ing destination charge state 
and local taxes and options), 
See it, drive it, and compare 

it with other small cars, today! 


and 33 miles per gallon economy 


EPA highway pertormance rating 


SEE HOW MUCH CAR YOUR MONEY CAN BUY 


AT THESE DELAWARE VALLEY TOYOTA DEALERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BERMAN-GRAVES, iNC. 
2148 East High Street 
Pottstown, Pa, 


CENTRAL CITY TOYOTA 
4820 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES A. BOTT, INC. 
5350 Belfield Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHESTER MACK TOYOTA, INC. 


639 South Chester Road 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


BUZZ MARCUS 
GLENSIDE MOTORS, INC. 
527 North Easton Road 
Glenside, Pa. 


TONY BISCOTTE TOYOTA 
2062 West Main Street 
Norristown, Pa. 


SPEEDCRAFT TOYOTA 
471 Lancaster Avenue 
Devon, Pa. 


THOMPSON TOYOTA CORP. 
263 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


FOSTER TOYOTA, INC. 
Route # 13 
Levittown, Pa. 


PETER ALAN TOYOTA, INC. 
2600 Holme Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELAWARE 


TOYOTA TOWN 
168 North Dupont Parkway 
(Across from the Airport) 
New Castle, Delaware 
ROYAL IMPORTS 
OF DELAWARE, INC. 
3801 Lancaster Pike 
(% Mile from Chestnut Run) 
Wilmington, Delaware 


NEW JERSEY 


CHERRY HILL TOYOTA 
50 Haddonfield Road 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 


Whitewall wes 


Toyota Corolla 2-Door Sedan 


OFFICIAL SIGNALS 
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Touchdown, Field Goal, 
or Successful Try 


\ 
r 
z 


First Down 


H 


Holding 


FF 


\llegal Forward Pass 


F 


Safety 


if 


Loss of Down 


SH? 


it 


Double Touch 
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Interference With Forward 
Pass or Fair Catch 


Dead Ball or Neutral 
Zone Established 


Delay of Game or No Time Out or 
Excess Time Out Time In with Whistle 


\ 5 
¥ iF 
4 i 

Penalty Refused, INegal Use of Hands 


Incomplete Pass, Play 
Over, or Missed Goal 


r 4% 


Z 

i 4 

Be 
Ineligible Receiver or 


Ineligible Member of 
Kicking Team Downfield 


ae 


' 


Invalid Fair 
Catch Signal 


rd | 


rf i 


Crawling, Pushing, 
or Helping Runner 


Unsportsmanlike Conduct 


illegal Motion at Snap 


HH 


Personal Foul 


ek 
Offside, Encroaching, 
or Free Kick Violation 


: 

! 

i i 

Pass Juggled Inbounds, 
Caught Out of Bounds 


4 
f 


iWegal Chucking 


Illegal Cut 
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EAGLES ACTION 


Photos by Ed Mahan, Dan Mullen and Dave Pearson 


Referee Jim Tunney signals an Eagles’ first down as Roman 
Gabriel (5), Rams’ Merlin Olsen (74) and Fred Dryer watch. 


Bill Dunstan (61) and Cliff Brooks prepare to use Rams’ 
quarterback James Harris as a landing pad. 


Running back Lawrence McCutcheon appears 
ready to take off and fly over the goal post. 


This attempted end around by tight end Charles 
Young was less than successful. 
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THERE'S 
MORE TO 
NFL FOOTBALL 
THAN JUST 
.. FUN AND 


SASS ff 77 
Santi / 


NFL Strategy J Pw —- 


——--S_ | 


offensive plays and 16 defensive 
combinations. To help explain the way 
pro quarterbacks and middlelinebackers 
think, you also get an illustrated 
playbook written by NFL staffers. 


When a football game has been 
Officially licensed by the National Football 
League, you know there's going to be a lot 
more to it than just fun and games. 


Take NFL Strategy. It’s an incredibly 


with diagrams of 16 


fast game that proves it takes brains to play NFL And just for the fun of it, there’s NFL Electric 
football. There are over 6,000 ways each play can Football. It features Total Team Control’ that gives 
go. And the way the plays go depend on the way you control over what every player does. Including 
you play the game. Not on a roll of the dice. To help __ the triple-threat quarterbacks who can kick, pass 
you play the way the real pros play, you get an and run. To make it all the more fun, you can order 
Official NFL Playbook with authentic diagrams of all 26 NFL teams—in both home and away 
34 offensive and 12 defensive plays. uniforms—directly from Tudor. 

Then there’s NFL Strategy Jr. A brand new NFL Strategy. NFL Strategy Jr. And NFL 
game that's specially designed for younger fans. _e Electric Football. 
eight years old and up. It’s a simplified { ~— Tudor Games made them more 
game of tactics that comes complete se Ss than just games. 


TUDOR GAMES 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10010 


Chevy's starting lineup for ’76. 


What’s your pleasure, Well, Chevy for 76 has it Chevette) to our biggest and 
America? Bigcar? Littlecar? all. There’s a wide choice most luxurious (the ’76 
Sports car? Sporty car? ranging from our newest, Caprice Classic). 

Wagon? Outright luxury? smallest, most economical See the whole ’76 Chevy 
Downright frugality? Or Chevrolet (a new kind of lineup at your Chevrolet 
something in the middle? American car called dealer’s soon. 


Chevette 


Camaro Type LT 


Monte Carlo Landau Coupe 


# 


Impala Wagon 


Ki Aldrich Jim Benton 


ae 


Don Hutson 


Frank (Bruiser) Kinard 


Bill Dudley 


Sid Luckman 


Vic Sears 


Mel Hein 


Alex Wojciechowicz 


CLASS OF 42 


They were 10 of the best profes- 
sional football players alive in 
1942. This is about where they 
are today. 


Bombs had been dropped on Americans 
at Pearl Harbor in the previous Decem- 
ber. A war was on, not a mindless war, 
but one in which the issues were clear. It 
was 1942. In that year, the U.S. Navy 
fought the battles of the Coral Sea and 
Midway, and Marines assaulted Corregi- 
dor. MacArthur was driven from the 
Philippines but vowed to return. U.S. 
troops went ashore in North Africa. 
Professional football would survive 
the conflict, and give many of its sons to 
military service. Those that were left 
behind in 1942 made a season of it. It was 
a year of incredible personal achieve- 
ment for Don Hutson. The marvel who 
played end for Green Bay caught 74 
passes and scored 17 touchdowns. It was 


By Tom Bennett 
Photographs by Ellen Griesedieck 


the greatest season of his career. 

Hutson and nine other former players 
from that season 33 years ago make up a 
Class of °42, a term not to be taken liter- 
ally because none of them entered or left 
the National Football League that year. 
Instead, they are assembled here as an 
exercise in nostalgia: Charles (Ki) Ald- 
rich of the champion Washington Red- 
skins, Jim Benton of the Cleveland 
Rams, Bill Dudley of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, Marshall Goldberg of the Chi- 
cago Cardinals, Mel Hein of the New 
York Giants, Hutson of the Packers, 
Frank (Bruiser) Kinard of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, Sid Luckman of the Chicago 
Bears, Vic Sears of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, and Alex Wojciechowicz of the 
Detroit Lions. Each played a major role 
for his team in 1942. 


THE NFL IN 1942 

Title game; Washington 14, Chi. Bears 6. 
Commissioner: Elmer Layden 

Coaches: Mike Getto, Brooklyn; George Halas, Chi. 


Bears; Jimmy Conzelman, Chi. Cardinals; Earl 
(Dutch) Clark, Cleveland; Bill Edward, Detroit; 
Earl (Curly) Lambeau, Green Bay; Steve Owen, New 
York Giants; Earle (Greasy) Neale, Philadelphia; 
Walt Kiesling, Pittsburgh; Ray Flaherty, Washington. 
Most Valuable Player: Don Hutson, Green Bay. 
All-Pro Team: Hutson and Bob Masterson, Washing- 
ton, ends; Lee Artoe, Chi. Bears, and Willie Wilkin, 
Washington, tackles; Glen (Turk) Edwards, Wash- 
ington, and Danny Fortmann, Chi. Bears, guards; 
Clyde (Bulldog) Turner, Chi. Bears, center; Sid 
Luckman, Chi. Bears, quarterback; Bill Dudley, 
Pittsburgh, and Cecil Isbell, Green Bay, halfbacks; 
Gary Famigletti, Chi. Bears, fullback, 

Statistical leaders: Dudley, 696 yards rushing; Isbell, 
146 pass completions for 2,021 yards, 24 touch- 
downs; Hutson, 74 receptions for 1,211 yards, 17 
touchdowns, all NFL records; Turner, 7 intercep- 
tions; Sammy Baugh, Washington, 48.2 punting 
average. 


Eastern Division W L T Pct. Pts. OP 
Washington Redskins10 1 0 .909 227 102 
Pittsburgh Steelers 7 4 0 686 167 119 
New York Giants 5 5 1 4.600 155 139 
Brooklyn Dodgers 3 8 0 .273 100 168 
Philadelphia Eagles 2 9 0 182 134 239 
Western Division 

Chicago Bears 11.0 0 1.000 376 84 
Green Bay Packers 8 2 1 800 300 215 
Cleveland Rams 5 6 0 .455 150 207 
Chicago Cardinals 3.80 .273 98 209 
Detroit Lions 011 0 .000 38 263 
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a Evangelist Ki Aldrich “doesn't like to talk about football" when he preaches 
to the lost souls of central Texas, “but the local preachers want it.” 


v In 1942, he was rugged center and linebacker for the champion Redskins. a 


Ki Aldrich found the Lord in 1950. A 


year later he became an ordained South- 
ern Baptist evangelist and went on the 
Texas revival meeting circuit. He 
preached at indoor services, not the tent- 
and-sawdust variety. “‘I don’t mean to 
boast,”’ he says, “‘but I have spoken to 
meetings of seven or eight hundred peo- 
ple. The spirit really moves in me. I have 
seen people literally run to the altar. 

‘*T was the chief of devils in my gener- 
ation before I was saved. So they don’t 
get too bad for me to go after them. I 
plant the seed; God has to give the 
increase.”* 

You can’t stir the Baptists in central 
Texas with a stick, so Reverend Aldrich 
kept his calendar filled. Then he broke 
with the Baptists on the doctrine of im- 
mersion. The church believes the immer- 
sion must be total; Aldrich says such 
concerns are temporal —what counts, he 
says, is what’s in the soul. 

Now that he is an interdenominational 
minister he doesn’t get as many meetings 
as he used to. But there are other things to 
do. When he was still a center and line- 
backer for the Washington Redskins, he 
worked during the off-season as the 
superintendent of an orphanage in Fort 
Worth. For three years after his retire- 
ment in 1948, he wrote a sports column 
for the Fort Worth Press. 


4D 
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Later, Aldrich operated a restaurant 
and sold cars out of front yards in Fort 
Worth or Port Lavaca or Coffeyville, 
Kansas, “‘wherever the Lord called 
me.’’ Now he lives in Temple, Texas, 
where he looks after his 80-year-old 
mother. He’s been doing some house 
painting, including ‘‘one of the biggest 
funeral homes in Temple.’’ And he’s 
planning more revival meetings. 

Not long ago he drove out to Rodan, in 
west Texas, to see Sammy Baugh, who 
was his teammate at TCU and Washing- 
ton. They talked about Jesus and Sammy 
Baugh’s soul until six o’clock in the 
morning. ‘“‘Sammy said to me, ‘Ki, 
nobody has ever cared for my soul like 
this before.’ ”’ 

Aldrich, who was two years behind 
Baugh at TCU, was a consensus All- 
America, the best player on TCU’s na- 
tional championship team. He was the 
first draft choice of the National Football 
League in 1938, by the Chicago Cardi- 
nals. Traded to Washington in 1941, he 
began an outstanding career with the 
Redskins, who had been humiliated 73-0 
by the Chicago Bears in the 1940 cham- 
pionship game. In 1942, they shocked 
the Bears 14-6 to win the championship 
and gain revenge. 

Today, Aldrich, 58, says he *‘doesn’t 
like to talk about my football when I 


a Jim Benton is an oil company distributor in Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, and enjoys relaxing at his vacation cabin. 

The Cleveland Rams were hit hard by personnel losses dur- 
ing World War II, but Benton was their star end. 


preach. But the local preachers want it. 
Football was such a God to me. I some- 
times give a ‘service’ after the service to 
talk about it!”” 


One day’s hard driving will take you 
from Ki Aldrich’s house in Temple, 
Texas, between Dallas and Austin, to 
Jim Benton’s place in Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas. For him, 1942 was a year of transi- 
tion. 

He had quit the Cleveland Rams the 
year before and gone home to Fordyce, 
just down the road from Pine Bluff, to 
see if he could coach. ‘*But I like to 
starved to death,’’ he says. ‘‘The Rams 
came down and offered me a good deal 
more than I had been making, so I went 
back.”’ 

He had a good year in °42, catching 24 
passes to rank fourth in the NFL. But the 
Rams then disbanded in 1943, their 
roster depleted by the loss of players to 
military service. Benton was ‘‘loaned’’ 
to the Chicago Bears for the season. 

Cleveland again fielded a team in 44 
and Benton returned. Bob Waterfield, 
rookie quarterback, joined them the next 
year and the Rams won the NFL cham- 
pionship. Benton caught a touchdown 
pass from Waterfield in the title game. 
‘Waterfield was the man I'd been wait- 
ing for,’’ says Benton. 


4 Keepsakes of a career in football, insurance, and politics frame the glass 
mirroring Bill Dudley in his comfortable Lynchburg, Virginia office. 
v Dudley led the NFL in rushing as a rookie with 696 yards in 1942. 


In 1946 the Rams moved to Los An- 
geles where Benton caught 63 passes and 
led the NFL. His knees were bad, how- 
ever, and he retired after the 1947 season. 

Today, at 59, he is a jobber for Lion 
Oil in Pine Bluff; he buys from Lion and 
sells to service stations. When he can, he 
gets away to his vacation cabin at Lake 
Ouachita for some fishing. He has high 
blood pressure and he walks three to four 
miles a day to keep his weight around 220. 


Bill Dudley, 54, has left Virginia poli- 
tics. The pressure groups finally got to 
him. ‘‘They run politics,’’ he says. 
*“You can do something that pleases 
ninety percent of the people but then an 
interest group representing the other ten 
percent will start complaining and you'll 
never hear the end of it.”’ 

He was a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates for eight years but he 
chose not to run again in 1973 and re- 
turned to devote full-time attention to his 
lucrative insurance business in Lynch- 
burg. Of course he never was your plant- 
er aristocracy, anyway; he was a moun- 
tain boy from Bluefield who got into the 
University of Virginia mostly because he 
was a terrific football player. Later, as a 
19-year-old senior, he was an All- 
America. 

He entered the National Football 


League in 1942 with the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, ran 55 yards for a touchdown 
during the first minute of play on opening 
day against Washington, and wound up 
with 696 yards to lead the league in rush- 
ing as a rookie. 

After the war, in 1946, he led the NFL 
in rushing again—and also led in inter- 
ceptions, with 10. He ran, passed, 
punted, kicked off, kicked field goals 
and extra points, returned kickoffs, and 
played safety fearlessly. 

Atlantic Coast sportswriters labeled 
him Bullet Bill Dudley, but he was more 
of a lobbed grenade. ‘‘I didn’t know I 
was that slow,”’ he says, ‘‘until I got to 
the Chicago All-Star game and they lined 
up a bunch of us for hundred-yard sprints. 
I finished last. I was slow, but I had as 
good a start as anyone for the first forty 
yards. I learned how to play with my 
head as well as my body.”’ 

Today he is a member of the Hall of 
Fame. 


Marshall Goldberg was featured every 
year in The NFL and You, a magazine of 
success stories that was mailed to college 
prospects during the signing war with the 
AFL in the sixties. Goldberg was the 
West Virginia lad who made All-Amer- 
ica at Pittsburgh, played eight years in 
the NFL with the Chicago Cardinals, and 


4 The Goldberg-Emerman Corporation of Chicago 
rebuilds and sells large machinery; Marshall Goldberg is 
its president. 

<The Chicago Cardinals’ “Dream Backfield" later in the 
forties was made up of (left to right) Goldberg, Paul Christ- 
man, Pat Harder, and Charlie Trippi. 


became assistant to the president and 
general manager of a Chicago tool com- 
pany. 

Today that firm is called Goldberg- 
Emerman Corporation and he is its presi- 
dent. He bought it in partnership in 1965, 
merged it with another company later, 
and sold it to the subsidiary of a giant 
West German corporation last July. He 
remained as president. 

Goldberg-Emerman buys, rebuilds, 
converts, and reconditions used ma- 
chinery for sale to American multi-na- 
tional companies in the fields of oil, 
energy, and mining. Some of the ma- 
chines are sold for as much as $800,000. 
The business takes Goldberg to England, 
France, Brazil, and West Germany. It 
sounds exciting but he says, **‘You go in, 
you get a hotel, you do your business, 
and you get out. It’s just like going to 
Pittsburgh.*’ 

Marshall (Biggie) Goldberg was a 
member of two ‘‘Dream Backfields.’’ 
The University of Pittsburgh, coached by 
Jock Sutherland, was the national cham- 
pion in 1937 and the so-called ‘‘Dream 
Backfield’’ consisted of Goldberg (a 
two-time consensus All-America), 
Harold Stebbins, Dick Cassiano, and 
John Chickerneo. 

In 1947, a Chicago American sports- 
writer gave the ‘“‘Dream Backfield’’ 
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& Mr. and Mrs. Mel Hein with their son, daughter-in- 
law, and grandchildren in Canoga Park, California. 
» (Above) One of the greatest centers in history, 
Hein played that position and linebacker for the 


New York Giants from 1931 to 1945, 


label to the Cardinals’ backfield of Gold- 
berg, Paul Christman, Pat Harder, and 
Charley Trippi. Every one of its mem- 
bers had been All-America in college. 
Goldberg was disappointed when the 
Cardinals moved to St. Louis in 1960. 
‘*But the Bears were more of an institu- 
tion in Chicago,” he says. ** And the Car- 
dinals have done well in St. Louis.” 
Goldberg is 58. His business is located 
next to O’Hare Field. He and his wife 
live on the seventy-first floor of Chi- 
cago’s John Hancock Building (**When 
you live on the seventy-first floor, your 
television reception for football games 
on Sundays is extremely good,”’ he 
says), and also own a summer place at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. He plays ten- 
nis and takes walks along the lakefront. 


It’s just not like Mel Hein. He played 60 
minutes of football every game for 15 
years. Yet there he was in Cairo, Egypt, 
last May in bed with the bug, unable to 
keep any food down and turning several 
shades of green. He had to come home 
and prematurely end his world tour after 
four-and-a-half months. Oh well, even 
“‘indestructible Mel Hein’’ begins to 
give some ground when he’s 65 years 
old, 

He is a living football legend, perhaps 
the greatest all-around player in the his- 
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tory of the New York Giants. He may 
have played more football than anyone 
else, ever. Oh, others such as George 
Blanda played more years, but not more 
minutes. From 1931 to 1945, Hein was 
the Giants’ center and linebacker. He 
was all-pro for eight years in a row— 
until 1942, in fact, when Bulldog Turner 
of Chicago won the honor. 

Hein’s distinguished career in football 
ended in June, 1974 when he retired as 
supervisor of officials of the American 
Football Conference. He and his wife 
had wanted to travel for a long time; now 
they had their chance. They drove north 
from New York City to Quebec, then 
clear across Canada, and down to his 
childhood home in Glacier, Washington. 

Later, from Los Angeles, they flew 
west to Hawaii, then on to Fiji, New Zea- 
land, Australia, South Africa, and 
Egypt, where Mel Hein was finally 
stopped . . . but only temporarily. He is 
fine now. 

The Heins have purchased a custom- 
built mobile home —*‘as big as a house 
with two bedrooms and two baths’*—in 
the Shorecliffs Mobile Country Club 
near San Clemente, California. They 
overlook a golf course and, in the dis- 
tance, the blue Pacific. He has season 
tickets for USC games—he was once an 
assistant coach there—and he will see 


a Don Hutson is about to putt during a round of golf 
with a friend at the Thunderbird Country Club in Palm 
Springs, California, which he visits often. 

< The season of 1942 was Hutson's greatest in his 
fabulous career with the Green Bay Packers. 


the Rams at the Coliseum, too . . . when 
there’s time. “‘There are a lot of little 
things to be done around the place,”’ he 
says, ‘‘and I’ve been so busy I haven't 
had any time for leisure, even though I’m 
retired.” 


The voice was not that of a man living in 
the past. ‘‘1942? Wasn’t that the year we 
only lost one game? No, guess that was 
RAL hee oo 

Don Hutson was speaking from the 
Old Baldy Club in Saratoga, Wyoming. 
It is an exclusive lodge offering its mem- 
bers (and Hutson is one of them) golf, 
trout fishing, and spectacular vistas. He 
also has a place in Palm Springs, Califor- 
nia, where he escapes to play golf when 
the weather is too severe in Racine, Wis- 
consin. Hutson, 62, owns a Cadillac and 
Chevrolet dealership in Racine, and is a 
member of the country club, the bank’s 
board of directors, and of the board of 
directors of the Green Bay Packers. 

Don Hutson personally dominated pro 
football in the years before and after 
1942 as an end for Green Bay, but he was 
never more visible than in 42. He had 74 
pass receptions; the second best receiver 
caught 27. 

Hutson caught 17 touchdown passes 
that season, a one-year record for re- 
ceivers that was matched by Elroy Hirsch 


4 Three handsome figures relax at their spacious 
home in Oxford, Mississippi. They are Frank (Bruiser) 
Kinard, Mrs. Kinard, and a bronze replica of Kinard's 
bust in the Hal! of Fame. 

> Kinard as a Brooklyn Dodgers’ tackle. 


of the 1951 Los Angeles Rams and Bill 
Groman of the 1961 Houston Oilers. 

Hutson retired in 1945. The difference 
between pro football then and now, he 
says, is that ‘we didn’t have the platoon 
system and had to play both ways. In the 
present system, the players are better be- 
cause they’re specialists. They can get 
their rest so they play better.”’ 


Frank (Bruiser) Kinard might not have 
the same nickname if he were playing 
today. He never played at more than 220 
pounds. *‘When I went up to Brooklyn in 
1937 as a rookie, I put down 225 as my 
weight. Actually, before that season had 
ended, I was down to 197. But all the 
time I played, nobody ever weighed me. 
So 225 was what they put in the program 
every year.”’ 

Kinard served the same owner all his 
career—but in two leagues. He signed 
with Dan Topping of the Dodgers in 1937 
and moved into the All-America Foot- 
ball Conference with the New York Yan- 
kees when Topping formed that team in 
1946. 

Now 61, Kinard is a member of the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. Recent years 
have been mixed for him. He was the line 
coach for his alma mater, Mississippi, 
for a dozen years under head coach 
Johnny Vaught. In 1970, the senior 
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pro quarterback for the awe- 
some Chicago Bears team of 
1941-42 that won 18 straight. 
> The lakefront and Chicago's 
bustling traffic provide the view 
from the terrace of Luckman’s 
Chicago condominium. 


season of quarterback Archie Manning, 
Vaught suffered a heart attack in Octo- 
ber. Kinard took over as head coach and 
won three games. Then Manning suf- 
fered a broken arm. The team went on to 
the Gator Bowl, where Manning played 
against Auburn in a losing cause, his 
broken arm encased in a leather sleeve. 

When Vaught retired, Kinard was 
named athletic director. He hired his 
younger brother, Billy, as head coach. 
Healthy again in 1973, Vaught re- 
claimed both jobs, then named Ken 
Cooper head coach. Bruiser Kinard is 
now assistant dean of students at Missis- 


Sippi. 


As the all-pro quarterback of the Bears in 
the forties, he was special, very warm 
and convivial with others but neverthe- 
less above them as caller of plays and 
ball-handler in the new T formation with 
man-in-motion. Columbia-educated, 
given almost divine inspiration to revolu- 
tionize football with the Modern T (or so 
it may have seemed), he was innately 
regal of mien and bearing; he had real 
class. 

It is the same today. Sid Luckman, 59, 
is a principal figure in two companies, 
Cellu-Craft, which packages products 
such as Kraft Cheese, Quaker Oats, and 
Curtiss Tootsie Rolls; and Penn-Dixie, a 


steel and cement company. He is far 
from being in a retirement frame of mind 
and still works long hours at Cellu-Craft, 
a company he first became associated 
with while still an active player for the 
Bears and later as an assistant coach. His 
style of dress is impeccable and he lives 
in an exclusive condominium on the 
north side and travels to the sun places 
often—Miami, where he has a home, 
and Palm Springs. He has his own per- 
sonal spa in his Chicago apartment and 
works out every day. He also plays a lot 
of tennis. 

Until a few years ago, Luckman vis- 
ited Bears’ practices once a week to 
coach the quarterbacks, and made trips 
with the team. He doesn’t anymore, but 
he may be closer than any person to 
George Halas, the 80-year-old owner of 
the Bears. Luckman is pleased. by the 
recent addidtion of Jim Finks as general 
manager, and the reorganization of the 
front office staff. ‘‘It is the greatest, most 
wonderful thing that ever happened to 
the Bears,’” says Luckman. ‘*They have 
needed a full-time person for a long 
time.”’ 

In 1942, the Bears were in the middle 
of a string of 18 consecutive victories. 
They had won the championship two 
years in a row. They went undefeated in 
the regular season of 1942, outscoring 
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A Vic Sears at the farm he has purchased 
near Eugene, Oregon. His trim build belies 
the fact that he was one of the big men in pro 
football in 1942. 

>» Sears and the Eagles would grow into a 
powerhouse team later in the forties. 


opponents 376 to 84. But Washington 
persevered 14-6 in the championship 
game. 

‘*There is no question that the 1941-42 
team was the greatest the Bears ever 
had,’’ Luckman says. ‘‘It was a group 
that was dedicated to winning. But we 
beat ourselves in the championship 
game. We thought we were invincible, 
but Washington had a different idea. 
We’ve never forgiven ourselves for it.”” 


The one team that always gave you a ter- 
rific beating, Vic Sears recalls, was the 
Chicago Bears. Sears was a 13-year tack- 
le for the Philadelphia Eagles and he 
remembers one day when he and the rest 
of the team walked into Wrigley Field for 
a game against the Bears. A small boy 
was standing nearby and he asked Sears, 
**Are you an Eagle?’ 

SHY ESa.7 

“You're going to get your head 
knocked off in there.”’ 

**Yes, you're right,’’ Sears said and, 
he recalls, he did. 

Tommy Thompson, Steve Van Buren, 
Pete Pihos . . . these Eagles were better 
known, but Sears was a vital part of the 
Philadelphia teams of the forties. He and 
Thompson and coach Greasy Neale came 
to the Eagles in 1941. They were 2-8-1 in 
1941 and 2-9 in 1942, but they improved 
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a Muscular titan with strik- 


ing gallic features, Alex 


Wojciechowicz was feared 
throughout pro football. 

» He and Mrs. Wojciecho- 
wicz show off the pool at their 


home in Highlands, New 
Jersey. He is a real estate 
broker. 


later, winning NFL titles in 1948 and 
1949, when Sears was an all-pro. 

He was 6-foot-3, 225, wiry and tough. 
For 10 years in a row—except 1945, 
when he had a broken leg —Sears played 
both ways. In his eleventh year, he 
played all offense, and in his twelfth and 
thirteenth, all defense. He was so re- 
spected the coaching staff consulted him 
before making cuts at training camp. 

He has just moved his family from 
Holicong, Pennsylvania, to Eugene, 
Oregon, so his children—a daughter, 
15, and twin boys, 13—can attend the 
Oregon universities and because *‘there 
are a lot less people out here.’’ Sears was 
captain of the team his senior year at 
Oregon State in Corvallis. 

Sears sells air cleaning devices used in 
lumber mills. In Philadelphia, he repre- 
sented small manufacturers in the fields 
of electronics and computers. 


Alex Wojciechowicz was Sears’s team- 
mate with the Eagles from 1946-50. For 
eight years before that, however, he was 
in Detroit with the Lions. He was their 
number one draft choice in 1938 after 
playing with Vince Lombardi as one of 
the ‘‘Seven Blocks of Granite’’ at Ford- 
ham University. 

The 1942 season was not a happy one 
in Detroit. The Lions lost all 11 games, 


and scored only 38 points. 

‘*‘We didn’t have a passer in 1942,” 
Wojciechowicz recalls, ‘‘and anybody 
who did won the championship during 
the war years. 

‘*T spent eight years with Detroit and 
had five coaches. If they didn’t win, they 
were fired.”’ 

Wojciechowicz was a terror at line- 
backer and center. He played outside 
linebacker in an Eagle defense and he 
made bone-breaking tackles —Polish 
jokes played on ball carriers, who didn’t 
laugh. 

Today, .“*Wojie,’’ 59, is a real estate 
broker, appraiser of real estate for the 
state of New Jersey, and fee appraiser for 
banks and lawyers. 

He is active in the NFL Alumni Asso- 
ciation, which he founded several years 
ago. He has turned over the presidency to 
Leon Hart but is still on the board of di- 
rectors. The association maintains a fund 
that pays $400 a month to oldtimers who 
can no longer support themselves. The 
fund receives contributions from NFL 
Charities. 

Wojie says he wishes there had been 
a middle linebacker position in the 
defenses of the forties. ‘‘I would have 
enjoyed playing it,’’ he says, “‘in there 
where all the action is.”’ 

Such was the spirit of the Class of 42.8 
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We look, smell and taste like ground roast. 


The new national mania of the 
people of Japan these days is 
with third down plays and T-shirts 
with football emblems. 


The students shouted slogans, knocked 
heads, pummeled each other, and dis- 
cussed strategy while the Ninth Riot 
Squad of the Tokyo Police glowered at 
them menacingly from a few yards 
away, getting ready for battle. 

Under the hot, steaming summer sun 
they faced off as they have so many times 
before in a confrontation that has become 
almost a morality play. 

The students against the cops. The 
toughest, meanest cops in Tokyo. You 
see them standing in charged clumps 
around the Imperial Palace and govern- 
ment buildings in Japan when students 
and demonstrators are on the march. 
They look like samurai—or Roman le- 
gionnaires in modern dress—carrying 
shields and long wooden staffs that can 
break bones. They wear body armour 
and pads, and a blue helmet with padding 
hanging down to protect the back of the 
neck and cheek protectors like a boxer’s 
head gear. Gloves with padded fingers 
and gauntlets, like a hockey player. Sea- 
soned and tough. 

In the early afternoon they moved into 
formation, facing the students, who 
shouted again. 

Suddenly a whistle blew. Somebody 
kicked something. And they finally 
clashed, releasing the violence that had 
been pent up all afternoon. 

The sounds of bodies crunching to- 
gether, bruising shoulders sinking into 
stomachs, and heads banging echoed 
under the blue sky. Without a word being 
spoken, the running cops suddenly fo- 
cused their attack on one fleeing student. 
They converged on him and beat their 
way through his defenders. 

He twisted and turned, knees pump- 
ing, trying to escape. But he was dragged 
to the ground as the cops piled on him. 

The action continued in fits and starts 
as the sun gave way to a drenching sum- 
mer squall, turning the field of battle into 
a muddy swamp. But still the struggle 
continued for an hour and a half, swirling 
to and fro, as the cops and the students 


(Football in Japan) 


By John Herrick 
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Riot Squadder awaits confrontation. 


did their best to pound each other into the 
mud, right up to the ears. 

And after it was all over, they lined up 
again, facing each other, muddy and 
some bloody. And they bowed politely. 
For achange, the students had pulverized 
the Riot Squad. 

But this was no political grudge 
match, no civil rights demonstration or 
student power riot. 

The name of the game was football. 
And the final score was 30-0 in favor of 
the students of Meiji University. 

The members of the opposing teams 
shook hands and then started a practice 
session as the sun burned back through 
the clouds. They were still wearing full 
uniforms and pads. But few were even 
breathing hard, despite temperature and 
humidity that both pushed 90. 

Football is booming in Tokyo. There 
are no less than five college football con- 
ferences in the Tokyo metropolitan area 
alone, where most of the American-style 
football in Japan is concentrated. Three 
of the conferences have seven teams, two 
have eight, for a total of 37. 

More than 100 football games are 
played in Tokyo during the regular Sep- 
tember through November season. In ad- 
dition, there are the playoffs to decide the 
Tokyo area championship in December. 
Eight teams compete in the Tokyo tour- 
nament—the conference champions 
from the Tokyo League, the Kanto 
League, the Satsuki (May) League, the 
Capital League, and the Rose League, 
plus the three best second-place teams. 

And the Japanese who play football 
are literally crazy about the game. They 
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play or practice almost all year round. In 
April, just three months after the last 
games of the fall season, they embark on 
a three-month regular spring season, 
playing until the end of June. That means 
they get only a one-month summer break 
until August, when practice begins for 
the new season in September. 

‘We practice or play nine months of 
the year,’’ said one of the Meiji Univer- 
sity players after the game with the Ninth 
Tokyo Riot Squad. ‘*We love it.’’ They 
get January, February, and July off. 

They practice in full pads and uni- 
forms even on the hottest summer days, 
and because of a shortage of personnel 
most players go both ways, playing both 
defense and offense. 

They have to be in fantastic shape, and 
it’s a good thing they are. One area where 
Japanese football is far behind its big 
brother in America is technical care for 
the players. 

There also are four semipro leagues in 
Tokyo. The strongest of them is called 
the Kanto League and it’s made up of 
club teams, company teams, and the 
Keishicho (Tokyo Riot Squad). Almost 
all the club teams have American names 
such as the Thunderers, the Apollo 11, the 
Silver Stars, the Buffaloes, and the 
Sharks. Toyota Motors sponsors the 
Tokyo Toyopet company team. Renown 
and Paris, two clothing manufacturers, 
also sponsor company teams, as does 
Wrangler. The giant international trad- 
ing combine, Mitsui & Company, also 
sponsors a team. 

The semipro minor leagues include the 
Riverside League, which plays in make- 
shift parks along the banks of the Tama 
River on the borders of Tokyo, the Kanto 
Club Team League, and the Pioneer 
League. They’ re a bit more informal than 
the 11-team Kanto League. 

Japan is so far west of the Mississippi 
that it’s in the mysterious East, but 
you're not likely to find an American city 
with that much football action going on. 
And George Tottori, one of the directors 
of the American Football Association of 
Japan (AFAJ), says there may oe five or 
ten more college teams in the Tokyo 
region within the next few years, and 
more springing up outside Tokyo. 

One reason for the heavy concentra- 
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Japanese collegians practice or 
play football nine months of the 
year and always in full pads 

and uniforms. *“We love it,’’ says 
one player. 


tion of Japanese American football in 
Tokyo is that’s where most of the col- 
leges—and about 10 percent of the 
people in Japan—are. 

But there also are 28 college teams in 
the Kansai (western) area of Japan, most 
of them in Osaka and nearby Kyoto, but 
some of them in other big cities such as 
Kobe and Nagoya and smaller cities in 
western Japan.’ 

They provide the makings for one of 
the biggest and most important games 
every year in Japan. The Koshien Bowl, 
Japan’s equivalent to the Rose Bowl, pits 
the Kanto (eastern) champion against the 
Kansai (western) champion in a battle for 
the intercollegiate football championship 
of Japan. 

In 1974, Kwansei Gakuin, the western 
champs, defeated the eastern champs, 
Nihon University, 28-20 in a close game 
and 25,000 people were there even 
though the game was televised. 

“But this is just the beginning,’” says 
Tottori. *‘American football is just get- 
ting ready to take off here. It’s spreading 
gradually into Hokkaido and Kyushu, 
the other two main islands of the Japa- 
nese chain. Interest is picking up in high 
schools and with the recent increase in 
the televised games from America the 
public response and awareness is im- 
proving. In ten to twenty years we expect 
Japanese football to be as popular and as 
good as Japanese baseball.”’ 

That’s saying quite a bit, since base- 
ball is as much of an obsession in Japan 
as it is in the United States. And Japanese 
teams beat the New York Mets several 
times in 1974 when the New Yorkers 
ventured to the Land of the Rising Sun, 

Baseball arrived in Japan more than 
100 years ago, but the first recorded foot- 
ball game in the country was in 1934. 

A team of players from several Japa- 
nese colleges suited up and took the field 
against the foreign challengers, mainly 
Americans, from the Yokohama Country 
and Athletic Club. The Japanese got off 
to a good start, just as they did in World 
War II, blitzing the foreigners 26-0, 

It was an impressive beginning, espe- 
cially when you consider that Americans 
had been playing the game for 60 years. 

But that first Japanese win may have 
been a case of beginners’ luck. A few 
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months later, in March, 1935, a group of 
American college all-stars landed in 
Japan and blasted Meiji University 71-7. 
The Americans took on a Japanese all- 
star team two days later and won 73-6. 
Then they blitzed the Japanese all-stars 
46-0. 

Perhaps the Japanese didn’t like losing 
and perhaps they had other, bigger 
games to play. In any case, football 
didn’t really catch on, and it was banned 
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‘Touchdown’ is published twice a month. 


completely during the war years, along 
with such other imported sports as bas- 
ketball, ice hockey, and baseball. 

Football started to make a comeback 
after the war as American Gls in the oc- 
cupation forces re-imported it to Japan, 

Japanese teams still don’t do well 
when they come up against American 
college teams. But they’re getting better. 

In December, 1971, a Utah State team 
came to Japan and played two games. 
They defeated the Kanto All-Stars 50-6, 
then whipped the Kansai All-Stars 46-6. 

A year later, the University of Hawaii 
was invited halfway across the Pacific to 
Japan. Hawaii stopped the Kansai All- 
Stars 31-0, then posted a 43-0 victory 
over the Kanto All-Stars. 

In 1973, Wake Forest routed the All- 
Kansai team 38-3 and the All-Kanto 
team 35-0. 

Northwestem College of Iowa, the 
Division Two champions in the National 


Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
kept the American record unchallenged 
in 1974, trampling the Kansai All-Stars 
48-0, then beating the Kanto All-Stars 
14-0. 

Larry Korver, the Northwestern 
coach, was impressed by the Japanese 
passing game, despite the cold and rainy 
weather on game days. And he praised 
the Kanto defense, too. 

Earlier in 1974, Bob Hayes and Gary 
Valbuena had come to Tokyo and joined 
the Yokota Raiders, an American mili- 
tary team, for two exhibition games 
against Japanese teams. With the help of 
the real pros the Raiders defeated the 
Osaka All-Stars 34-8. A true struggle 
followed in the next game, with the 
Raiders losing 12-10. 

The average weight per man for the 
Yokota team (including Hayes and Val- 
buena) was just over 200 pounds; the 
average weight per man for the Japanese 
teams was 160 pounds. 

**But I think we might beat the Ameri- 
cans the next time they come, if we have 
a good game plan,”’ said Hiroshi Watan- 
abe. Hiroshi is very involved with foot- 
ball. He’s one of the editors of Touch- 
down, a Japanese bi-monthly magazine 
that is completely devoted to football. He 
also plays flanker on the Albatrosses, a 
semipro team, and works as an assistant 
coach. And he’s a fanatic fan of the Na- 
tional Footbal] League. 

“‘T think pro football is the most excit- 
ing and thrilling game in the world,’’ he 
says. 

The sales manager for Touchdown, 
Sumio Tsukamoto, leads an even more 
active football life. He doubles as the of- 
fensive coach at Kieo University and 
plays halfback on the Thunderers, one of 
the biggest semipro teams in Tokyo. And 
he weighs only 155 pounds. 

**The players in Japan are smaller than 
in the U.S.,’" says Sumio. *‘And that 
makes it very difficult for us to beat 
American teams. 

“Tt’s hard to haul down somebody 
who is thirty to fifty pounds heavier than 
you are. And it’s harder for us to block 
the taller Americans. We have to block 
and tackle lower and that makes it harder 
to recover and pick up on moving plays. 

‘On offense we have to concentrate 


on straight hard running and quick hand- 
offs to make the blocking easier. It’s too 
hard to hold the bigger Americans for the 
time needed to execute outside running 
plays or mount a heavy passing attack.’ 

Sumio also said the all-star makeup of 
the Japanese teams that compete with the 
Americans is a problem. ‘‘The all-star 
teams don’t get to practice together long 
enough and the defense often just doesn’t 
jell. I think the regular Nihon University 
team [the Kanto champs] could have 
beaten Northwestern College.”’ 

Japan is catching up to the level of 
small college teams but even George 
Tottori of the AFAJ admits the Japanese 
have a long way to go before they catch 
up with the level of big-time American 
collegiate football. 

‘Size of players is only part of the 
problem,’’ he says. Tottori played at 
Kieo University from 1957-60. At 5 foot 
10 inches and 190 pounds he looks more 
like a football player than most Japanese. 
“But I only weighed one hundred sixty- 
five pounds when I was in college and I 
was one of the biggest guys on the team. 

“*Most teams don’t even have one full- 
time coach. The players have to practice 
on their own during the week and work 
on drills. The coach comes only on week- 
ends to give them instructions on funda- 
mental and schedule drills for the coming 
week.”’ 

But Tottori emphasized that the game 
is getting more popular. ‘‘And,”’ he says, 
““as we develop more players we will 
gradually build up a pool of talent from 
which to draw coaches.”’ 

Kazuo Nozaki, the head coach at 
Meiji University, is one of the few full- 
time football coaches in Japan. Like all 
coaches, he stresses the fundamentals; 
and when Nozaki says fundamentals he 
means the basics. 

“*Many of the kids who come out for 
football here have never even played the 
game before. They’ve only seen it on 
television. When I get them they don’t 
know the rules or even the names of the 
positions. I have to start from scratch.”’ 

Shinji Mizuta, his 20-year-old fresh- 
man quarterback, is a good prospect. 
Mizuta is quick and cool enough to con- 
nect on jump passes. He scrambles when 
he has to and waits out his receivers in the 
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The Japanese are showing increased inter- 
est in anything that's American. And what's 
more American than professional football? 

“It's really incredible,” says Mike Gaines, 
product design director for National Football 
League Properties, Inc. “You see kids in the 
streets of Tokyo wearing Dallas Cowboys’ 
sweatshirts who couldn't tell you where 
Dallas is—except maybe America—much 
less pronounce the word ‘Cowboys.’ 

“In Japan, the fans don't have loyalties to 
any specific NFL team. They buy the mer- 
chandise mostly because of the bold, 
graphic designs. They love English words. 
The Cincinnati Bengals’ insignia, with the 
American lettering B-E-N-G-A-L-S, is one of 
the big sellers.” 

In Japan, NFL merchandise appeals to a 
wide spectrum of the population, from chil- 
dren to parents. Many school children wear 
shorts, and they have knee-length socks 
with an NFL insignia on the side. Many 


and sweaters with the team emblems. 
Some of the largest department stores in 
Japan have set up “NFL Corners,” the equi- 


NFL Merchandising in Japan 


Japanese children wear NFL sneakers’ 


valent of the “Team Shop” concept in Amer- 
ican department stores. “It really blows your 
mind to walk into a department store in 
Japan,” says Gaines. “Here you are, sur- 
rounded by people talking a different lan- 
guage almost halfway around the world from 
where you live, and you walk into an NFL foot- 
ball corner and it's just like being in America. 
The kids are all over the place trying on NFL 
merchandise. It's an experience! 

“| remember being in a typical Japanese 
restaurant, and three Japanese kids were 
having dinner with their family. They were 
eating rice with chopsticks . . . and all three 
of them had on Miami Dolphins’ sweatshirts!" 

“The younger people really love sports in 
Japan," say Gaines. "Football is just begin- 
ning to catch on. NFL merchandise is mainly 
bought because of its fashion appeal, but | 
suspect it won't be too long before many of 
the Japanese develop the knowledge and 
interest in pro football that we have.” 
About 400,000 people submitted entries 

during a 10-week sweepstakes offer by a soft 
drink company that offered NFL merchan- 
dise as prizes. 


Sony sold $8 million worth of 
NFL-decorated products in 
1974, the first year it had the 
license, and sales figures may 
double this year. 


pocket when he can. And he’s not afraid 
to get hit. ‘‘He’s got a lot of natural tal- 
ent,’’ says Nozaki. 

Mizuta, a 155-pound agricultural 
science major who played rugby in high 
school, says he likes running better than 
passing. But after just two months of 
practice Mizuta has pass completions of 
40 and 50 yards on his record. 

Japanese football players may not have 
much experience, but they've got the 
kind of drive and dedication that coaches 
like. At Meiji University, the players live 
across the street from the practice field 
where they practice daily for most of the 
year. The players buy and maintain their 
own equipment, which includes Rawl- 
ings pads and Riddell helmets. 

But not everything is American influ- 
enced. The training table staple, instead 
of steak, is bulbs of garlic that have been 
marinated in honey. The players munch 
them raw, like candied apples for energy. 

‘*They’re better for the body than 
steak,’ says Nozaki. Another considera- 
tion is the fact that steak sells for a mini- 
mum of $10 a pound in Japan. The players 
usually depend on mutton, pork, and 
chicken for protein. 

‘One of the best things that’s hap- 
pened recently,’* says Nozaki, “‘is the 
increase in television coverage of NFL 
football in Japan.” 

The NFL game of the week is now 
televised every week. Films of historical 
games from past years fill out a 52-week 
schedule. There also are regular broad- 
casts of American college football games. 

‘*The NFL game films and the college 
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Bowl game popularity is increasing; average attendance was almost 30,000 in 1974. 


game telecasts are a gold mine for the 
coaches,’’ says Nozaki. *‘We study and 
analyze the games for new plays and strat- 
egy and keep up on what's happening in 
the U. S. 

Interest in American football in Japan 
is also getting a big boost from another 
source. Sony Enterprises, Ltd. has 
become NFL Properties’ licensing agent 
in Japan and suddenly people everywhere 
are wearing NFL merchandise. Special 
‘*Football Corners’* have been opened in 
department stores all over Japan. Items 
that bear NFL team insignias seem to sell 
as fast as retailers can put them on the 
shelves. 

‘*We were surprised at the magnitude 
of the response,’” says a Sony spokes- 
man. ‘‘Everybody seems to want Miami 
Dolphins’ notebooks, New York Jets’ 
pencils, or Pittsburgh Steelers’ T-shirts.”’ 

Sony sold $8 million of NFL-deco- 
rated products in 1974, the first year it 
had the license, and company officials 
expect sales to double this year. 

‘*We want to sell merchandise to build 
up a base of popularity for American 
football in Japan and to educate the 
public about the game,’* said Sony’s 
Yoshikazu Shimizu. 

Sony isn’t directly involved in the 
playing of football (they don’t, for ex- 
ample, sponsor a semipro team), but the 
company’s representatives firmly believe 
that the American football bandwagon is 
ready to roll in Japan. 

**But we've got to develop a public,” 
says Shimizu. **The Japanese have been 
wary about football because they don’t 
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understand the rules and they haven't 
been able to identify with the game.”’ 

One problem in the growth of the 
game is that there aren't enough football 
stadiums in Japan. Most teams play on 
what they call ‘‘grounds,’’ which are 
used for both practices and games. There 
are no spectator facilities —making it a 
literal standing—room—only sport—and 
the players have to lay down yard 
markers and stripes themselves. 

Many of the grounds are also used for 
soccer and rugby games, so the grass 
never has a chance to grow. The playing 
fields are often baked dirt or ankle—deep 
mud, depending on the weather. Field 
conditions often are so cramped that 
teams are forced to go for two-point con- 
versions and forego field goals because 
their playing field doesn’t even have goal 
posts. And the reason is that there simply 
isn’t room for them! 

‘‘When we play in real stadiums,” 
says George Tottori, ““we get a very 
good turnout. We can sell tickets in ad- 
vance and promote the game.”’ 

Crowds for the big bow] games have 
tripled over the last 10 years, averaging 
close to 30,000 in 1974. 

The cost of land in Tokyo is prohibi- 
tive—a staggering $1 million an acre. 
But football officials hope they can get 
more access to baseball stadiums and the 
100,000-seat National Stadium, which 
was built for the 1964 Tokyo Olympics. 

But it’s still the players who count, 
and the Japanese play good, tough foot- 
ball. And the players are getting bigger, 
too. Partly because the Japanese are 
growing bigger people, but also because 
football’s growing popularity is attract- 
ing bigger people. There are some really 
big Japanese, but most of them still go 
out for Sumo (Japanese wrestling), base- 
ball, or basketball. When the biggest and 
best athletes turn to football Americans 
are going to be surprised. Many of the 
Sumo wrestlers are more than 6 feet tall 
and weigh over 250 pounds. 

Another American team is due to 
come to Japan this year. If they're not 
careful, they may be the ones doing the 
bowing at the end of the game. 


John Herrick is the Far East correspon- 
dent for The Nation and Newsday. 


Bonus Football Offer! 
Get this official size Rawlings 


football for only °3.75 
with Spicé'proot of purchase. 


Details on ballot below. 


OFFICIAL BALLOT: 


Send to Old Spice—NFL Rookies 
of the Year, P.O. Box 1975, 
New York, N.Y. 10462. 


Please Note: Your Football order and Official Ballot 
should be placed in the same envelope. It is not 
necessary to purchase a football in order to vote. 


To help in selection of rookies, see the list of 
NFL early-round draft choices on ballots at the 


Old Spice NFL display in participating retail 
outlets. 


Here are my selections: (Please print clearly) 


AFC ROOKIE 
Name. 
Team 

NFC ROOKIE 
Name 
Team 


Ballots must be received by midnight, December 17, 1975 


Vote for the 1975 
Ud Spice Rookies of the Year. 


Ol Sp: NCE FOOTBALL OFFER 


| would like ______ Red, White & 
& Blue Rawlings Footbail(s) at 
$3.75 each including postage and 
handling. Enclosed is $3.75 each 


for football(s). Total en- 
closed ________—_, For'each 
football, you must also enclose 


proof of purchase of any one of = 
the following Old Spice products: 
Old Spice After Shave/Cologne—front panel from 
carton 
Old Spice Stick Deodorant—front panel from carton 
Old Spice Shave Cream—tracing from front label of 
can. 
Send check or money order payable to ‘‘Old Spice 
Football’’—and mail to: 

OLD orice igs OFFER 

P.O. Box 19) 

New York, New York 10462 


Print your name and address in the space below: 
Name 
Address 


City State_ Zip Code 

Allow four to six weeks for delivery. Offer good in 
continental U.S. only. Void where restricted, taxed 
or otherwise prohibited by law, subject to state and 
local laws and regulations. Offer expires April 30, 
1976. Offer good while supplies last. 
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SEE ROOKIE AWARDS PRESENTATION 


AT NFC PLAYOFF GAME 
JAN. 4, 1976 ON CBS. 


WINNING ROOKIES WILL RECEIVE 


1976 CHRYSLER CORDOBAS. 
Cordoba, the new small Chrysler. 
An automobile of extraordinary 
character and dignity. 


OFFICIAL RULES: 1. Vote for one 
Rookie from the American Conference 
and one from the National Conference. 
Fill in the names and teams of your 
choices. You can ‘select any rookies 
you wish. 2. Each ballot must be en- 
closed in a separate envelope and 
mailed to: Old Spice-NFL Rookies of 
the Year, P.O. Box 1975, New York, 
N.Y, 10462. Official ballots will be tab- 
ulated by The Ross Organization Inc., 
an independent judging organization. 
3. The ten rookies pulling the most 
votes (5 from the NFC and 5 from the 
AFC) will become official finalists and 
will be flown to the NFC Championship 
Playoff. 4. The Newspaper Enterprise 
Association has the right to nominate 
a sixth finalist to the five conference 
rookies selected by Fan Voting. 5. The 
Old Spice-NFL Rookies of the Year will 
be selected from the finalists by a 
panel of Pro Football experts selected 
by the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion. The winners will be announced at 
the NFC Championship Playoff game. 
The eight runners-up will receive en- 
graved watches. The big winners will 
receive brand new Chrysler Cordobas. 
Along with them will go the coveted 
Bert Bell Rookies of the Year Trophy 
and the distinctive honor of being 
chosen this year’s Old Spice-NFL 
Rookies of the Year. 


This is Cordoba. The small Chrysler. An automobile in which you will enjoy 
not only great comfort . . . but great confidence. It is confidence you can see, the 
confidence of knowing your automobile possesses a look of great dignity. 

It is confidence you can feel, in thickly cushioned contour-seats available in rich 
crushed velour or soft Corinthian leather. It is confidence you experience 
when you are in control of a truly road worthy automobile. This is the confidence 
you will find in a most surprisingly affordable small Chrysler. Cordoba. 


RYSLER 
CORPORATION — 


EAGLES ACTION 


Photos by Ed Mahan, Dan Mullen and Dave Pearson 


Upper Darby's John Cappelletti vaults over for the 
first of Los Angeles’ six touchdowns. 
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Tackle Bill Dunstan draws a bead on James Harris. 


James McAlister led al! Eagles’ rushers against 
Los Angeles with 12 carries for 64 yards. 


ey are SS SY Blockers like Jerry Sisemore, Jeff Bleamer and 
Res ae Jim Opperman have helped Jim McAlister rank 5th 
= in the NFC in kickoff returns. 
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TIMEOUT The Pub Tiki Luau 


PRO FOOTBALL HALL OF FAME 


WONTON SOUP 
you can eat 
All the 
BARBEQUED SHRIMP 


you can eal 
All the iad 


SPARE RIBS 
: you can eat 
All the iis 
FRIED WONTONS  Alithe 
~ youcan eat ZA - POLY NESTAN GRICE EN. 
= —~ * 4 2 2 


(f 


0. 

ore) 
XII | KO 
SEAS & 


we ELA f / All the 
The Hall of Fame rotunda. - i Ve 7 / SHRIMP EGG ROLLS‘SS 


you can eat 


Canton, Ohio, the site of the organiza- * ‘ NIROTAN 

: antino''s : PLUS: Choice of 3 POLYNESIAN 

tional meeting in 1920 from which the Y . : 

National Football League developed, is All the DISS MAIN DISHES, all you can eat, and 
; CRISP NOODLES. @42)N35>) endless helpings of FRESH TROPICAL 


apes he Sole ea ete abe Wh. KZO)VEY) FRUITS, DESSERTS and OOLONG 
of Fame. Dedication ceremonies for the EG Ro 
xe were Lg chs sarah Ie “s ef pawn dd portions and prices! 
today, the Hall of Fame is a three-build- SAE er ooh 
ing complex featuring mementos and e NN \ 9 ia Pub Tiki 
exhibits depicting professional football = i 18th & Walnut Streets 
from 1892 through today. Luau served Mon. thru Thurs., 5-10 PM 
Displays at the Hall of Fame are con- Regular menu 7 days a week from $3.45 
tinually changed and updated. In fact, if American Express and BankAmericard * Parking at 1815 Walnut (500 for 2 hours! 


you visited there in 1971, and made a 
return trip this season, you’d find sub- 


stantial changes in each of the major dis- KICK OFF 


play areas. 


A seven-foot bronze statue of Jim YOUR WEEKEND 


Thorpe stands at the entrance of the Hall. a 
From there, visitors enter the exhibition AT THE NEW 25 
rotunda, where the chronology of profes- 
sional football is traced through photo- 
graphs, memorabilia, and artifacts. The 
rotunda, which is topped by a 52-foot, 


HILTON INN & 


football-shaped dome, features a tribute presi 

to modern professional football, with all 

26 NFL teams featured in the display. ss 
The enshrinees’ gallery and mementos | Come visit South Jersey's newest and 


room that honors each of the 85 members most elegant Hotel. Where the feature 
of the Hall of Fame was completely reno- attraction is the HAYMARKETRestaurant. 


It's setting is one of warmth and traition 
Henge coke f reminiscent of times gone by. Decidedly 

A. third large exhibition waren) the gourmet and éedonebly priced... For the he's 
league and champions rooms, outlines he’s and she’s to quench their thirst or to dance 
the histories of all major leagues of pro the night away there's "ys a delightful pub in 
football. Also featured in this room are | authentic English atmosphere. ... And for that 
display stories of the Super Bowl, the Pro | early morning meal there's theC@E PEE HEBESE = 
Bowl, and the evolution of football | with a setting of anew England country kitchen. All + 
equipment. Electronic devices through- | this plus 301 rooms, 20 executive suites, grand 
out all the areas encourage the visitors to | ballroom, heated pool and a host of recreational 


participate in the surroundings through | amenities. For reservations call 609-234-7300 
movies, recordings, slides, and posters. 


The Hall of Fame also features a movie 
theater and gift shop. 

The Hall is open every day except . 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. A visit HK Mt Laure! Hilton fan 


vated this year. 


SADE Located at the crossroads of South Jersey 
to the Pro shies Hall ol Fae is a must Rt. 73, |-295 and Exit 4 of the Turnpike 
for football fans of all ages. % 
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RULES QUIZ 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


Find out how much you know about the 
NFL rules. Test your knowledge of them 
in this simple quiz. 


1. The sideline is the same width as the 
yard lines, true or false? 
2. The term ‘‘free kick’’ means: 

a) A kick a team doesn’t have to pay 
for; 

b) A kickoff; or 

c) A kickoff, a safety kick, or a fair 
catch kick. 

3. When the teams first appear on the 
field for the start of the second half, the 
referee: 

a) Blows up the football again; 

b) Assumes a position at the center of 
the field, at which time he indicates 
the direction of the kickoff; or 

c) Stands in the end zone to signal the 
kickoff. 

4. The *‘bump-and-run’’ has been out- 
lawed, true or false? 


Answers 
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NFC STATISTICS—1975 


SCORING TD TOR TOP TOM XP XPA FG FGA Pts. 
FRITSCH, Dall. : 0 0 0 0 15 17 14 24 57 
Bakken, ‘St’ Coen O 0 0 0 19 20 11 12 §2 
Gox, Minin cctcasscccasesxecssaus:.! G 0 0 0 23 23 9 10 50 
Dempsey, L. A. occu «60 0 0 0 19 20 10 13 49 
Foreman, Minn. ............ 8 4 4 0) 0 0) 0 0 48 
Pct. Pct. Pct. Avg. Rat- 
PASSING Att.Comp.Comp.Yds. TD TD Int. Int. Yds. ing 
TARKENTON, Minn. .........195 123 63.1 1496 14 7.4 7 3:6 ‘7.67 95.6 
Harris, L. A. vcccce eee 149 = 840 «56.4 «1271 9 6.0 7 47 853 85.1 
Munson, Det. .....-....cccce 109 +65 59.6 626 5 46 2 1.8 5.74 83.0 
Staubach, Dall. syeerye 206 112 54.4 1444 9 44 6 29 7.01 79.2 
Gabriel, Eagles ....... 187 97 519 1112 10 53 6 3.2 595 74.5 
RECEPTIONS No. Yds. Avg. TDs 
FOREMAN, Minn. ener . 34 344 10.1 4 
DS Pears Dally scticccesciness ttinss ponnesiciecctoncasa OO 556 18.5 5 
Pari |e Bsc iasccsssqaesrevsy scesesisscarssectsvassaivaiacs 30 415 13.8 0 
Metcalf, St. L. —...... Virdee tein OU 237 7.9 0 
REVIORS WSR S x22 oreccbetes Srveasvarsiccarseesansive arcs 28 386 13.8 4 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yds. TDs 
KRAUSE S Ws 5 ascestisccsssiascinsmctineseciiarectiasstasincialueuerseiess 10 69 0 
ERBENOV DIGS vyns Seavoscibanrearavestecussaacursetoes sastias aeseanaiamedeecsuasiagees 5 23 0 
Myers, N, O, ....0.00... 4 83 0 
Bradley, Eagles ........ a333 4 56 0 
Jordan, Dall. 2. ..0...c0.02. 67 OP ig Kpamlaaliaaleparacinagy 1 55 0 
Washiltiatiort: Dal! serssiaysessscsosssssssacsssnzosencnnins eenicabazatateassaseees 4 26 0 
RUSHING Att. Yds. Avg. TDs 
MCCUTCHEON, be Ai. sicserpeseesecceccsecescsvcuevegere 121 545 45 1 
CSE: ES Finest thas assesment baseie dohcia deta vaahiok a 131 511 3.9 3 
Hampton, Atl. ..... tp 121 54 4.2 2 
POPE AN MUN, <sscscacssscnsiascesteseacss spncstaccesonivn 131 474 3.0 4 
Wet ally: BE My. secsvccis-sostvncvcrsasacocactsveasansavasasd 100 465 4.7 4 
PUNTING Avg. 
NES ALS 80 six sacs increas weutag aoasta ipsa tepdenc ves dansnscanataaeeaaescerpiasaepncsaasnehpaceieneaaca 41.5 
Jennings, N. Y. ..... 41.3 
Bragg, Wash. ....... 41.0 
S. Jones, Eagles ... weeViacuiam yeieaivworyeeeseeeteree 40.8 
Bohedries Ta eercds UNS es ns cxee ee man aaa ee cetaec neces wu pens oop Mig weaeeetak et erie 39.9 
PUNT RETURNS E TDs 
MARSHALL, Eagles ................ 91 13.0 0 
Chapman, N. O. .......44...- 190 12.7 0 
WIBEGAIES SUS »azscassssxciesccussacizs 177 12.6 4 
Richards, Dall. .......... 202 11.9 1 
LivBreg OR perce oesceseseeeeatere 227 9.9 0 
MOGI S Fe i: dncstectsssemertienngicctesasieeeacs 217 9.9 0 
KICKOFF RETURNS Yds. Avg. TDs 
DION Gi Byte ccemscaricscesusicataasereatncinceeicettot 655 28.5 1 
Metal MB Fos «nw oe pete reece aiceare 510 28.3 1 
Kota sel ‘Nas csiea Rceectnees 236 26.2 0 
B. Thompson, Det. ...... 182 26.0 0 
McAllaten; (EAagleg 0 -sscccccccscccsssescstsacseseessaazes 198 24.8 0 
TEAM RANKING 
Offense Defense Offense Defense 
Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass 
Aus: 22, 8 5 612 9° 4! “18 NL... 11 te IG 5 5 5t 
Chlocasg lt? ‘A AS 41 9 13 N.Y. G. 8 10 ie | Yi 
Dall. . 1 3 3 6t 6 5t | Eagles 6 9 4 10 10 12 
190, ocreig” a! 4 9 6t 1 8 SH... +8 2 5 8 8 9 
(cA - Peery ey ah RS 7 S:\F. 10 13 7 3 7 3 
Ge Abresscze He 1 6 1 2 1 Wash. .. 5 8 1 4 4 4 
Minn. ... 4 6 2 2 3 2 


A Chance to Win 
a $10,000 College 


Scholarship 


Announcing the NFL/ Bicentennial 


Essay Contest. $25,000 


in scholarships to be awarded. 


Grand Prize: A $10,000 college 
scholarship and an expense-paid 


trip to Super Bowl X in Miami, 
Florida. 


First Runner-up Prize: A $5,000 
college scholarship. 


Ten Consolation Prizes: 
Ten $1,000 scholarships. 


Here’s your chance to win a $10,000 
scholarship to the college of your 
choice, plusy., an expense-paid trip for 
: you and your 
parents to Super 
Bowl X in Miami, 
Florida. 
It’s easy to enter. 

All you have to do is 

write an essay on 


Pro football was ~the first — - 
organized major league sport The National 


to sign black athletes. Football League’s 
Role in American History.” The essay 
should be 500 to 750 words. Don't 
delay. All entries must be postmarked 
no later than November 15, 1975. 
The NFL/Bicentennial Contest is 


NFL had 
teams 
coast to coast 


the ages of 14 and 18 who 
is not already registered 
as a college or university 
student. 

The National Football League 
came into existence 56 years ago, 


Ce a 
| 


on September 17, 1920, when it Pro football combined 
with television 
to create mass 
entertainment. 


Association. On June 24, 1922 the 


was organized under the name 
American Professional Football 


APFA was renamed the 
National Football League. 
Today, professional 
football is America’s most 
popular spectator sport. 

And the NFL has been 
the dominant influence in 


open to any American citizen between as early as 1946, the growth and ever- 


Contest Rules 

1. On a piece of paper, print your name, 
address, city, state, zip code, birthdate, school, 
and year in which your class will complete high 
school. In at least 500 words but not more than 
750 words, write an essay directed to the topic: 
“The NFUs Role in American History.” 

2. The contest is open to all American citizens 
between the ages of 14 and 18 who are not 
registered as college or university students, 
except for employees of the National Football 
League, NFL Properties Inc., NFL Films Inc., 
member clubs of the NFL, NFL Management 
Council, the Pro Footbal] Hall of Fame, the 
Bicentennial Administration, Asco, Inc., and 
Marden-Kane, Inc,, and their immediate families. 
Void where prohibited by law. 

3. All completed entries must be mailed to NFL/ 
Bicentennial Scholarship Committee, Box 867, 
Winona, Minnesota 55987 and must be 
postmarked no later than November 15, 1975. 


4, All entries must be legible and will be judged 
upon sincerity of expression and the quality of 
content by the NFL/Bicentennial Scholarship 
Committee and Marden-Kane, Inc., an 
independent judging organization whose joint 
decisions on all matters concerning this contest 
will be final. No entries will be returned. 

5. The Grand Prize Winner will receive a $10,000 
college scholarship or tuition and fees to cover 
a four-year course not to exceed this amount, 
plus an expense-paid trip for himself (herself) 
and parents to Super Bow] X in Miami on Janu- 
ary 18, 1976. In addition, all entries received 
become the property of the National Football 
League and will be placed in the permanent 
archives of the Pro Football Hall of Fame in 
Canton, Ohio, for the Bicentennial celebration. 
6. A $5,000 college scholarship grant will be 
awarded to the first runner-up, and $1,000 
scholarships to ten (10) other finalists. 

7. All scholarships will be awarded and scholar- 
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All entries placed in the 
permanent archives of the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. 


“The NFLs Role in American History” 


increasing popularity of this sport. 
We'd like to know what you think. 
What is the NFUs role in 
American society? How has the 
NFL influenced the nation’s 
sports culture? Be sure to read 
the rules carefully. Mail your 
entry to NFL/Bicentennial 
Scholarship Committee, Box 867, 
Winona, Minnesota 55987. 
Then start planning your college 
education. We hope to see you at 
Super Bow! X in Miami, That’s 
when the two finest Super Bowl IX had 
professional teams ‘” bok fame 
in the game decide single television 
the 1975 championship of Prgrem. _ 
the National Football League. 


ship remittances will be made to the winners 
upon proof of their college or university entrance. 
8. Entries must be the product solely of each 
contestant. The NFL/Bicentennial Scholarship 
Committee or its agent reserves the right to 
investigate whether any winning selection was, 
in fact, entirely authored by the named contest- 
ant. Where it is determined that a contestant 
received assistance, the entrant will be disquali- 
fied. Violation of any other pertinent rules of 

this contest will also result in disqualification. 

9. The sponsor has the right to request directly 
from a contestant’s high school, a copy of his or 
her transcript, 

10. All contestants must include the following 
statement at the conclusion of their essays: “I 
understand and have followed all the contes 
rules. My entry is entirely jhe 
my own product. I have 
received no help in its 
preparation.” 


AFC STATISTICS—1975 


SCORING TD TOR TOP TDM XP ' XPA FG FGA Pts. 
STENERUD, K, C. 0 0 0 0 15 16 14 20 57 
Gerela, Pitt. 0 0 0 23 24 1 13 56 
Nottingham, Mia, ...... ... 9 9 18) 0 0 0 0 0 54 
Yepremian, Mia. me 0 0 0 0 25 28 9 9 52 
Braxton, Buff. ets. OS 4 4 0 0 0 0 0 48 
Simpson, Buff. ... 8 7 1 0 0 0 0 0 48 
Pct. Pct. Pct. Avg. Rat- 
PASSING Att,Comp, Comp. Yds. TD TD int. Int. Yds. ing 
FERGUSON, Buff. .... ........ 154 85 55.2 1256 14 9.1 7 45 816 93.7 
Bradshaw, Pitt. ... ... ....1388 83 60.1 1032 7 54 3 22 7.48 91.2 
Anderson, Cin. 195 110 56.4 1564 12 6.2 8 474 8.02 86.1 
Jones, Balt. ... ... ........190 106 558 1226 11 5.8 5 2.6 6.45 84.0 
Griese, Mia. ......0.0.0....185 81 60.00 1144 10 7.4 10 74 8.47 81.2 
RECEPTIONS No, Yds. Avg. TDs 
WITCH EU, Balt sccdicccssccccgssasesavassasaatiocssiessaat Oo 308 9.3 3 
Branch, Oak. .......,., ia Laas Ser escwertcs 29 497 17.1 3 
Caster, N. Y. «0.0.0... ot races eT 26 544 20.9 4 
Swann! Pith. sxsepmsscrcerus uss ee 120 460 17.7 5 
Chandler, Buff. ageeeaeasss anass CLO 384 14.8 3 
PROBT OGM Tiss aicss Siccccctetebscesscactavoesisesctsssancs 26 323 12,4 1 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yds. TDs 
PEE COTS tsssacecarancccessacadeowsowes osscvequomuftacusepeq tne vmaredttevest 5 74 1 
Harrison, Buff. pyeatearegieits 5 55 0 
Seven tied with four interceptions. 
RUSHING Att. Yds. Avg. TDs 
SIMPSON, Buff. ...... siavissstaateadta tes pavameateacsate 192 1005 5,2 7 
NA OEEIS, (Mee dewess.-vrorcorsees on cuagtie evtuconeer tee 569 4.4 3 
Barre PU os occrreceasvamaan ah ayicad yesadk paeatey lOO 502 4.0 4 
FI GOS ys IS Vi iets: ces cce thee cisedes ovussa erandsanden sacred OS 451 4.1 3 
Hardeman; HOUs s1-isaecivasnninnmeninan 111 436 3.9 3 
PUNTING No. Avg. 
MDI CANS scnaciesv asses asics a ascctcinss suaseceastencpancagsactey gnco(n eddcceh cosegquvaaeupestowwrsnsowevt . 38 46.4 
Wilson, K. Cy. ....,--.: cre Sea sei oe 43.0 
Van Heusen, Den. ...... 41.9 
OPER Co Neer at cena aa ac sat baia PER TENE AEA Lasak bi as Ma Vaan EAIGRATS DATEL DNS AS GaLYous DsdSas OAtSPSeRC ERENT 44 40.7 
Dees BRL A csseccsat tas vacecssasnssszcieassanyoessus vassapesesuacaeas aber sengegrvueecucoysovinguces sated vo-+yae . 48 40.0 
PUNT RETURNS Yds. Avg. TDs 
COLZIE FOR ncccsiereeecacetunccessee 461 17.1 0 
Johnson, Hou. ~.........06605 318 15.1 2 
FOU esis Dy isis sustctcssncensy$s 238 11.9 0 
Thompson, Den. ...... eaters 120 10.9 0 
STOTT MARES canssassecassacesss aisesaszoesaascramesvetees 18 186 10.3 0 
KICKOFF RETURNS No. Yds. Avg. TDs 
WOHNSON A HOUT as. ceswsorerice esse ennevscracio' atgees af 345 31.4 1 
Gomer vPitts ce.seteeccecshcnsss ... 10 307 30.7 1 
Retltyy BBR: «= scsszvcorsexsuntossvesareyscateant cackhatiogsaict 15 427 28.5 0 
GBRTGK, NEE. cssczsccsacacsszasects eassssug wnscrevcoseevpes ey 10 278 27.8 0 
DIOCHUPGHS DOM wcsensseissicserteswseteascertezpeeavanveOO 620 27,0 0 
TEAM RANKING 
Offense Defense Offense Defense 
Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass Total Rush Pass 
Balt. ... 9 9 8 7 5 8 Mia. ...... 3 2 7 1 1 4 
Buff.» ;..... 47 1 4 10 7 an] Ni Ely 11 % 12 3 4 5 
GING 02: a AG 2 3 SEPT N.Y. J, 5 5 6 “48; “12. 12 
Cley ax 172; 12 Th W 8 13 Oak. ... 8 4 9 2 3 2 
Den. ... 4 10 1 ge 45 6 PRE: i 2 3 3 4 6 3 
Hou. .... 10 8 10 6 2 7 SD WS! WT We q2) “Is 3 


Ka. 4.4 +6 6 5 9 st 10 


NEXT IN PRO! 


ON THE COVER 

A collection of football nostalgia. Pho- 
tograph by Nancy Evans. 

THE GREENING OF A FOOTBALL FREAK 
Frank Merriwell and all his cornball 
cronies of the old football magazines and 
books are alive and well in the heart of 
one fan. By Jim Campbell. 

DAN PASTORINI: FROM FRUSTRATION TO 
FRUITION 

The Houston Oilers’ quarterback had 
few, if any, moments of glory from the 
time he was picked third in the NFL 
draft in 1971 until 1974. The Oilers 
switched coaches often, and there were 
two seasons in which the team finished 
1-13. But in 1974, Pastorini and the 
Oilers matured to a 7-7 club. An excerpt 
from anew NFL book, Main Men of the 
Seventies: The Quarterbacks. 

CHRIS'S CREW 

The story of Jack Christiansen and the 
Detroit Lions’ secondary that bears his 
name. ‘*It was a matter of personnel,”’ 
says Christiansen. ‘Detroit drafted the 
best athletes available for the defense.”’ 
By Doug Kelly. 

AN EXPANSION YEAR: TAMPA BAY 
Tampa Bay’s courtship of pro football 
began in the summer of 1967 when a pre- 
season game between the Atlanta Fal- 
cons and Washington Redskins drew a 
crowd of 42,000 in Tampa's new sta- 
dium. But Tampa Bay’s campaign to get 
a team of its own took another seven 
years. By Tom McEwen. 

Plus PRO! Talk, a conversation with 
Tim Gallwey, the author of The Inner 
Game of Tennis; Mickey Herskowitz’s 
column; Portfolio; Insight; Etc. Dept.; 
PRO! Data; and much more. All in the 
next edition of PRO! § 
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NFC SCHEDULES AND RESULTS 1975 


ATLANTA FALCONS 


Sept. 21-at St. Louis ...... 

Sept. 28-DETROIT........ 14-17 
Oct. 5-NEW ORLEANS ,.., 14-7 
Oct, 12-at San Francisco .. 
Oct. 19-at Los Angeles .... 
Oct. 26-CINCINNATI ...... 14-21 
Nov. 2-at New Orleans .... 
Nov. 9-at Minnesota............ 
Nov. 16-LOS ANGELES ........ 
Nov, 23-DENVER,,....-.....-.+ 
Nov. 30-at Oakland .,..,....... 
Dec. 7-WASHINGTON ......... 
Dec. 14-SAN FRANCISCO ..... 
Dec. 21—at Green Bay .......... 


Sept. 21-DETROIT 

Sept. 29-at Denver (Mon.) 3 
Oct. 7-31 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 13-16 
Nov. 17-28 
Nov. 9-at Chicago 

Nov. 16-at Detroit 

Nov. 23-NEW YORK GIANTS ... 
Nov. 30-CHICAGO 

Dec. 

Dec, 14~-at Los Angeles 

Dec. 21-ATLANTA 


Sept. 21-at Washington .... 
Sept. 28-CINCINNATI 

Oct. 5~at Atlanta 

Oct. 

Oct. 19-at San Francisco .. 

Oct. 26-at Los Angeles .... 14-38 
Nov. 2-ATLANTA 

Nov, 9-at Oakland 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 14-at New York Giants .... 
Dec. 21-CHICAGO 


Sept. 21—at Minnesota 

Sept. 28-LOS ANGELES .. 14-23 
Oct. 5-at Kansas City 

Oct. 12-ATLANTA 

Oct, 19-NEW ORLEANS. . .35-21 
Oct, 26-at New England ... 

Nov. 2-DETROIT 

Nov. 9—at Los Angeles 

Nov. 16-—CHICAGO 

Nov 

Nov. 30-at Philadelphia ......... 

Dec. 7—HOUSTON 

Dec. 14—at Atlanta 

Dec. 21—NEW YORK GIANTS ... 
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CHICAGO BEARS 


Sept. 21-BALTIMORE 

Sept. 28-PHILADELPHIA .. 15-13 
Oct. 5~at Minnesola ....... 

Oct, 12-at Detroit 

Oct. 19—at Pittsburgh 

Oct. 27-MINNESOTA (Mon.) 9-13 


Nov. 2-MIAMI 

Nov. 9-GREEN BAY 

Nov. 16-at San Francisco ....... 
Nov, 23—at Los Angeles 

Nov. 30-at Green Bay 

Dec. 7—DETROIT 

Dec. 14-ST. LOUIS 

Dec. 21-at New Orleans ........ 


Sept. 21-at Philadelphia .. 24-13 
Sept. 28—at Washington. ... 13-49 
Oct. 5-at St. Louis 14-26 
Oct. 12=DALLAS 7-13 
Oct. 20-at Buffalo (Mon,) .. 17-14 
Oct. 25-ST. LOUIS (Sat.) .. 13-20 
Nov. 1-SAN DIEGO (Sat.) .35-24 
Nov. 9-WASHINGTON 

Nov. 16-PHILADELPHIA ....-.-. 

Nov, 23-at Green Bay 

Nov. 30~at Dallas 

Dec. 

Dec. 14—NEW ORLEANS 

Dec. 21-at San Francisco 


Sept. 21-NEW ORLEANS . 41-3 

Sept. 28—N.Y. GIANTS . 49-13 
Oct. 5-at Philadelphia ..., 10-26 
Oct. 13-ST, LOUIS (Mon.) 27-17 
Oct. 19-at Houston 

Oct. 26-at Cleveland 

Nov, 2-DALLAS ....(OT) 30-24 
Nov. 9—at New York Giants 

Nov, 16—at St, Louis 

Nov, 23-OAKLAND 

Nov. 

Dec. 7—at Atlanta 

Dec. 13-—at Dallas (Sat.)........- 
Dec. 21—PHILADELPHIA ........ 


DALLAS COWBOYS 


Sept. 21-LOS ANGELES .. 18-7 
Sept. 28-ST. LOUIS , (OT) 37-31 
Oct, 6-at Detroit (Mon.) ..,.. 36-10 
Oct. 12—at New York Giants 13-7 
Oct. 19-GREEN BAY 17-19 
Oct. 26-at Philadelphia ._.. 20-17 
Nov. 2-at Washington (OT) 24-30 
Nov. 10-KANSAS CITY (Mon.) 
Nov. 16-at New England......., 
Nov. 23-PHILADELPHIA 

Nov. 30-NEW YORK GIANTS .- 
Dec. 7—at St. Louis 

Dec, 13-WASHINGTON (Sat.) ... 
Dec. 21-at New York Jets... ..... 


Sept. 21—at Dallas 

Sept. 28-at San Francisco 

Oct, 5-BALTIMORE 

Oct. 12-at San Diego .(OT) 13-10 
Oct. 19-ATLANTA ......, 22-7 
Oct. 26-NEW ORLEANS... 38-14 
Nov. 3-at Philadelphia 

Nov. 9-SAN FRANCISCO 

Nov. 16-at Atlanta 

Nov. 23-CHICAGO 

Nov. 27-at Detroit (Thanks.) ..... 
Dec. 7-at New Orleans 

Dec. 14~GREEN BAY 


Sept. 21—N.Y. GIANTS . 
Sept. 28-at Chicago ..... 
Oct. 5-WASHINGTON ..., 
Oct. 12-at Miami 

Oct. 19-at St. Louis 

Oct. 26-DALLAS -.. 

Nov. 3-LOS ANGELES 
Nov. 9-ST. LOUIS 

Nov. 16-at New York Giants .... 
Noy, 23-at Dallas 

Nov. 30-SAN FRANCISCO 

Dec. 7—CINCINNATI 


13-24 
13-15 


Eastern Division 
Ww 
Dallas ........... 
Washington . 
St. Louis vodhabed 
New York Giants ..... 
Eagles se 


Central Division 


Minnesota 

Detroit sieht 
Chicago on... 
Green Bay 


aN DETROIT LIONS 


Sept. 21-at Green Bay .... 
Sept, 28-at Atlanta 

Oct. 6-DALLAS (Mon.) .... 

Oct. 12-CHICAGO 

Oct. 19-al Minnesota -,.., . 

Oct. 26-at Houston 

Nov. 2-at San Francisco ., . 

Noy, 9-CLEVELAND 

Noy, 16-GREEN BAY 

Nov, 23-at Kansas City 

Noy. 27—LOS ANGELES (Thanks.) 
Dec. 7-at Chicago 

Dec. 14—MINNESOTA .......... 
Dec, 21-ST, LOUIS: .....-.42-4- 


Sept. 2i-SAN FRANCISCO 27-17 
Sept. 28-at Cleveland 

Oct. 5-CHICAGO 

Oct. 12-NEW YORK JETS . 29-21 
Oct. 19-DETROIT ..,....., 25-19 
Oct. 27—at Chicago (Mon.) . 13-9 
Nov. 2-at Green Bay 

Nov. 9—ATLANTA 

Nov. 16-at New Orleans 

Noy. 23-SAN DIEGO ........... 
Nov. 30—at Washington 

Dec. 7-GREEN BAY 

Dec. 14-at Detroit 

Dec. 20-at Buffalo (Sat) ......-. 


Sept. 21-ATLANTA 

Sept. 28-at Dallas... (QT) 31-37 
Oct. 5-—N.Y. GIANTS 26-14 
Oct. 183——at Washington _ 17-27 
Oct. 19—PHILADELPHIA ..,31-20 
Oct. 25-at New York Giants 20-13 
Nov. 2—NEW ENGLAND .. 24-17 
Nov. 9-at Philadelphia 

Nov. 16-WASHINGTON 

Nov. 23—at New York Jets 

Nov. 27—BUFFALO (Thanks.) .... 
Dec. 7-DALLAS 

Dec. 14-at Chicago 

Dec. 21-at Detroit .............. 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


Western Division 
Ww 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Atlanta 
New Orleans 


NEXT HOME GAME 
vs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 49ers 
November 30 — 1:00 P.M. 


AFC SCHEDULES AND RESULTS 1975 


(o) 


=> 


BALTIMORE COLTS 


Sept. 21-at Chicago....... 
Sept. 28-OAKLAND ...... 

Oct. 5-at Los Angeles ...- 

Oct. 12-BUFFALO ....... 

Oct. 19-at New England ... 10-21 
Oct. 26-at New York Jets . 45-28 
Nov. 2-CLEVELAND ..... 
Nov. 9-at Buffalo. ......--..,-.. 
Nov. 16-NEW YORK JETS 
Nov. 23—at Miami 
Nov. 30-KANSAS CITY ......... 
Dec, 7—at New York Giants...... 
Dec. 14-MIAMI 
Dec. 


Sept. 21-KANSAS CITY _., 31-33 
Sept. 29-GREEN BAY (Mon 23-13 
Oct. 5-at Buffalo 

Oct. 12-at Pittsburgh 

Oct. 19-CLEVELAND 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 16-at San Diego 

Nov. 23-at Atlanta 

Nov. 

Dec. 8-at Oakland (Mon.) ....... 
Dec. 14-PHILADELPHIA . 


Dec. 

Sept. 22-OAKLAND (Mon.) 

Sept. 28-at New England .. 
Oct. 5-at Green Ba 
Oct. 12-PHILADELPHIA ... 
Oct. 19-at New York Jets .. 
Oct. 26-at Buffalo ......,., 35-30 
Nov. 2—at Chicago 
Nov. 9-NEW YORK JETS ., 

Nov. 16-at Houston .,....,..,.. 
Nov. 23-BALTIMORE 
Dec, 1-NEW ENGLAND (Mon.) . 

Dec. 7-BUFFALO ,............. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


© 21-at San Diego .. 

Sept. 28-BUFFALO 

Oct. 5-at Cleveland ....... 

Oct. 12-DENVER 

Oct. 19-CHICAGO 

Oct. 26-at Green Bay 

Nov. 2~at Cincinnati 

Nov. 9-HOUSTON 

Nov. 16-KANSAS CITY 

Nov. 24—at Houston (Mon.) .... . . 
Nov. 30-at New York Jets 

Dec, 7-CLEVELAND 

Dec. 13-CINCINNATI (Sat.) ..... 
Dec. 20-at Los Angeles (Sat.) 


BUFFALO BILLS 


Sept. 21-NEW YORK JETS 42-14 
Sept. 28-at Pittsburgh 

Oct. 

Oct. 12-at Baltimore 

Oct. 20-N.Y. GIANTS (Mon.) 14-17 
Oct. 26-MIAMI 


.., 30-35 
Nov. 2—at New York Jets .. . 24-23 
Noy, 9-BALTIMORE 

Nov, 17—at Cincinnati (Mon.) .... 
Nov. 23-NEW ENGLAND 

Noy, 27—at St. Louis (Thanks.) -. . 
Dec. 7-at Miami 

Dec. 14-at New England 

Dec. 20-MINNESOTA (Sat.)..... 


21—-HOUSTON 
Sept, 28-MIAMI......... : 
Oct. 5-at New York Jets ... 
Oct. 12-at Cincinnati 
Oct. 19-BALTIMORE 
Oct. 26-SAN FRANCISCO . 24-16 
Nov. 2-at St. Louis 
,9-at San Diego .-......... 
. 16-DALLAS 
, 23-at Buffalo 
. 1-at Miami (Mon.) 
. 7-NEW YORK JETS 


Sept. 21-PITTSBURGH . 

Sept, 28-at Houston 

Oct. 5-OAKLAND 

Oct, 12-LOS ANGELES(OT) 0- 43 
Oct, 19-KANSAS CITY . 

Oct, 26-at Oakland 

Nov. 1-at New York Giants 24-35 
Nov. 8-NEW ENGLAND 

Nov. 16-DENVER 

Nov. 23-at Minnesota 

Noy. 30-at Denver 

Dec. 7-at Kansas City 

Dec. 15-NEW YORK JETS (Mon.) 
Dec. 21 -at Cincinnati 


@ CINCINNATI BENGALS 


Sept. 21—CLEVELAND 24-17 
Sept. 28-at New Orleans ..21-0 

Oct. 5-at Houston ......... 21-19 
Oct. 12-NEW ENGLAND .. 
Oct. 19-OAKLAND ........ 14-10 
Oct. 26-at Atlanta......... 21-14 
Nov. 2-PITTSBURGH .....: 24-30 
Nov. 9-at Denver ....-........ 

Nov. 17-BUFFALO (Mon.) 
Nov. 23-at Cleveland ........,.. 
Nov. 30-HOUSTON ..........05 
Dec. 7~at Philadelphia .......... 
Dec. 13-at Pittsburgh (Sat.) ..... 
Dec, 21-SAN DIEGO ........... 


c 21-at New England . 
Sept, 28-SAN DIEGO 
Oct. 5—CINCINNATI 

Oct. 12-at Cleveland 

Oct. 19-WASHINGTON . 
Oct. 26-DETROIT 

Nov. 2—at Kansas City 
Nov. 9—at Pittsburgh 

Nov. 16-MIAMI 

Nov, 24—PITTSBURGH (Mon.)... 
Nov. 30-at Cincinnati 
Dec. 7-at San Francisco . 
Dec. 14—at Oakland 

Dec. 21-CLEVELAND 


Sept. 21-at Buffalo 
Sept. 28-at Kansas oa 8 
Oct. 5-NEW ENGLAND . 
Oct. 12—at Minnesota 
Oct. 19-MIAMI 
Oct, 26-BALTIMORE 
Nov, 2-BUFFALO 

. 9-at Miami 

. 16—at Baltimore 

. 23-ST. LOUIS 


. 7—at New England 
. 15-at San Diego (Mon.) .... 
. 21-DALLAS 


Baltimore , 
New York Jets ; 
New England . 


Central Division 


Cincinnati... 
Houston ........ 

Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


C2 CLEVELAND BROWNS 


Sept. 21—at Cincinnati 
Sept. 28-MINNESOTA... 
Oct. 5-PITTSBURGH 
Oct. 12—-HOUSTON 

Oct. 19-at Denver 

Oct. 26-WASHINGTON . 
Nov. 2—at Baltimore 

Nov. 9—at Detroit 

Nov. 16-at Oakland 

Nov. 23-CINCINNATI 
Nov. 30-NEW ORLEANS 
Dec. 7-at Pittsburgh 
Dec. 14-KANSAS CITY 
Dec. 21-—at Houston 


Sept. 21-at Denver 

Sept, 28-NEW YORK JETS 24-30 
Oct. 5-SAN FRANCISCO ,. 3-20 
Oct. 12-at Oakland 

Oct. 19-at San Diego 

Oct. 26-DENVER 

Nov. 2—HOUSTON 

Nov. 10-at Dallas (Mon.) ........ 
Nov, 16-at Pittsburgh 

Nov, 23-DETROIT 

Nov. 30-at Baltimore 

Dec. 7-SAN DIEGO 

Dec. 14—at Cleveland 

Dec, 21-OAKLAND 


Sept. 22-at Miami (Mon.) .. 
Sept. 28-at Baltimore 

Oct. 5-at San Diego 

Oct. 12-KANSAS CITY .... 
Oct. 19—at Cincinnati 

Oct. 26-SAN DIEGO 

Nov. 2—at Denver 

Nov. 9-NEW ORLEANS 
Nov. 16-CLEVELAND 

Nov. 23=at Washington 
Nov. 30-ATLANTA 

Dec, 8B-DENVER (Mon.) 
Dec. 14-HOUSTON 

Dec. 21-at Kansas City 


31-21 


Oakland 
Denver 

Kansas City ..., 
San Diego 


NEXT AWAY GAME 
Nov. 16 at N.Y. Giants 
Live on WCAU-TV 
and WIP Radio 
1:00 P.M. 
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(Continued from page 62) 


but the deadline for receiving all ballots is December 15, 1975. Additional ballots 
may be obtained through your team’s administrative offices and booster 
clubs and at your favorite Dodge-Dodge Truck Dealer. 

The top five vote-getters will be considered finalists for the 1975 Dodge- 
NFL Man of the Year award. They in turn will be judged by a select committee 
of media personnel and football conference officials who will determine the 
Dodge-NFL Man of the Year for 1975. 

The winner will receive a 1976 Dodge Charger S.E. and the beautiful 
Gladiator trophy, in addition to having the $10,000 scholarship fund established 
in his name. He will be officially honored at the AFC Championship game on 
January 4, 1976. 

Scholarship award winners will be named and the presentations made some 
times in mid-spring, 1976. 

Of the Eagles’ candidates, Bergey moved to the Philadelphia suburb of 
Chadds Ford soon after being acquired from the Cincinnati Bengals in 1974 and 
he quickly became active in his community. If a child at a hospital needs cheering 
up or a player is needed to do promotional work for a charity, Bergey is always 
among the first group of volunteers. Bill has done television and radio commer- 
cials and made numerous personal appearances for the Eagles Fly for Leukemia 
drive. He also has done volunteer TV commercials for the United Way. 

Gabriel, since joining the Eagles two years ago, has made the Eagles Fly 
for Leukemia drive his own pet project. In addition to making numerous personal 
appearances at fund-raising affairs, Gabe has visited Children’s Hospital in Phila- 
delphia on numerous occasions and once arrived on Christmas Day to play Santa 
Claus for the young patients. In the past year, he even interested his California 
friends in the Eagles Fly for Leukemia project and they staged a celebrity golf 
tournament to help the project. 

Zimmerman spends the off-season in Monroe, La., where he spends his free 
time as a Boy Scout leadez. Don also enjoys visiting schools and youth groups to 
“talk to kids about life and the opportunities available for them,” In Philadelphia 
during the season, Zimmerman is active in the Eagles Fly for Leukemia program. 
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Help send our 
best to the 1976 
Olympic Games 


The U.S, Olympic Team will be at the next 
Olympic Games in 1976 as ourcontinuing 
people-to-people representatives to the 
Nations of the World. 

Something like 1200 men and women 
Olympic Team members will be involved. 
This requires development, selection, 
transportation to and from the Games. 
Also uniforms, housing, food, medical 
care. 

What is needed now is financial 
support. USA “people” support. Dollars. 

To be a part, fill out the coupon below 
and mail it back now with an Olympic 
contribution (tax deductible). We'll 
acknowledge with a distinctive “thank 
you” award. 


THE UNITED STATES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
Olympic House, 

57 Park Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION 


Acknowledgment Awards for All 
Contributions. Please Check. 


For single contribution of $2.00 

0 Traditional Olympic pin, colorfully enameled 
For single donation of $5.00 

O Embroidered cloth emblem marking 

1976 Games 

For single donation of $10.00 

1 Gold and black wall or desk plaque 

For single contribution of $25.00 

© Heavy gold-plated cuff links and tie-tac in 
%e" circle. 

O Award for contributions of larger amounts. 
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Please print carefully and be sure to include Zip number 


Name 


Address = 
City 


State Zip Code_ _ 
Kindly make your check payable to: U.S. Olympic 
Committee. All donations are deductible for Income 
Tax purposes. 


Marlboro Red or Longhorn 109's— 
you get a lot to like. 


” 


TV service technicians 
name Zenith for the two things 
you want most in color TV. 


—— I. Best Picture. 


> . In a recent nationwide survey of independent 
= TV service technicians, Zenith was named, 

a more than any other brand, as the color TV 

with the best picture. 


Question: In general. 
of the color TV brands 
you are familiar with, 
which one would you 
say has the best overall 
picture? 


Answers: 


About Equal 
Don't Know 


Note: Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses. 


In th e same survey, the service technicians 
r amed Zenith as the color TV needing the 


— fewest repairs. By more than 2-to-1 over 
SS e next brand. 
a ; Question: In general. 

: % of the color TV brands 
you are familiar with. 
which one would you 
say requires the few- 
est repairs? 


“may Answers: 


= SSS Zenith 


Brand A 
Brand C 


Brand D 


Sees ¥3 ; We're proud of our recor building dependable, quality 
To Sf products. But if it should ever happen that a Zenith product 
doesn't live up to your expectations—or.if you want details of 
the service technicians’ survey—write to the’Vice President, 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 1 N. Austin 

Avenue, Chicago, IL 60639. 


* The Bordeaux, Country French style, with beautiful simulated wood finish and About Equal 
genuine wood veneer top. Model SG2569P. Simulated TV picture. 


EMIT 100% soup-state 


“CHROMACOLOR II 


The quality goes in before the name goes on. 


Don't Know 


